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CHAPTER I 
CONDUCT OP A HEWSPAPER 

^* Popttlarlty of Newspaper 8 > 

At this period, between 1816 and 1830, the devotion 
of American people to newspapers was as pronounced as to- 
day. Travellers constantly remarked on the astonishing num- 
ber of papers printed, (exceeding those published in Great 
Britain) 9 and on the prevalence of newspaper reading. 
William Tudor in 1819 wrote, ^(£rewspapers)are so numerous, 
so cheap, and so miscellaneous, that they are dispersed 
everywhere; • • • almost every county has one. ♦ • « 
Each political party has its own, and whatever taste becom- 
es considerably spread, soon has a printer to purvey for 
it* ♦ • ♦ Everybody reads newspapers; the marketman rid- 
ing home in his cart, will be often seen poring over their 
pages; they are found, not only in every inn, as in England, 
but in almost every farmer's house." An Englishwoman, trav- 
elling through western Hew York in 1822, noticed that not a 

cabin did they pass that did not have a paper flung to it 

2 
from the driver's hand. Newspaper enterprise, too, was 

quite as alert and undaunted as it now gOiows Itself. An 

American entered St. Augustine, Florida, after the treaty of 

1821, and brought out the Florid a gazette before a civil 



1. William Tudor, Letters from the Eastern States, p. 152. 

2. North Amer .Review, Vol. XIV, p. 25.^ 
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officer had reached the territory, ezcept the marshal. Even 
then, an apology was made for not commencing publication 
earlier, but delay was caused by the refusal of the Spanish 
authorities to permit publication as long as the territory 
remained in their possession* 

2* Meth ods of the Printing Business. 

But though the spirit^ of Journalism was thus modern, 
the methods were crude. The practical business side of news- 
paper work did not change much in these years from what it 
had been in the two decades preceding; any .account of the 
press usually represents the old era as extending to 1830. 
Primitive conditions still largely prevailed, and profes- 
sional Journalism was unknown. Newspapers were oftener an 
adjunct to some printing office than independent undertak- 
ings, and not till the * forties did the modern business of 
making a newspaper begin. A printer commonly set up a paper 
for the sake of enlarging his trade; he initiated the move- 
ment by putting forth proposals for the new sheet, and open- 
ing up a subscription list. If the number of subscribers 
was considered sufficient to meet the expense, the paper was 
started, the printer and editor ordinarily being the same, 
though occasionally a person was hired to do the editorial 



1« Hat*l Intelligencer, Aug.l,1821< 
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work. A profeesional editor, however, was an innovation 
dating from 1811, when a New Haven gentleman took charge of 
a Boston paper in that capacity; and except in the large 
cities, he remained a novelty till long past the * thirties.^ 
A printer considered it a reproach if he did not edit his 
own paper* 

Printing was done at first by unwieldy wooden press- 
es, worked by hand; these gradually gave way to iron ones, 
until by 1630 they had practically disappeared. Power 
presses, driven by steam or mules, were known in 1822, and 
used by two Bible societies in Hew York, but they were not 
generally adopted.^ The operation of printing was thus 
necessarily slow. In 1816, to strike off a single copy of 
the Evening Post took several seconds. Popular presses 
could not meet the daily demand on them, and in cases of 

great emergency had to go to press almost a day before the 

4 
issue. As the revolving cylinder press, invented in 1814, 

came more and more into use, one thousand papers an hour 

was the average rate of printing. The type used was poor 

at first, especially in small or frontier districts, where 

poverty compelled the use of fonts of old battered type 

bought cheap; moreover, the supply was often incomplete. 

1. U*S. Census, 1880, Vol. VIII, p. 36. 

2. Bull. of the Bur. of Labor, Ho. 61, note a, pp. 912-913. 

3. H.y. Evening Post, Hov.l6, 1901.. 

4. Munsell*s Typographical Miscellany, p. 118. 
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Vhen Brlsted, in 1618, was publishing his book ^Resources 
of the United States^ at one of the best printing offices 
on Broadway, liTew York, he found that the page showing the 
neglect of prosody by Americans had not a single mark to 
denote the quantity of the syllables. On inquiring the cause, 
he was told they had no such marks on hand, and the press 
was stopped till the type foundry had cast them* By 1820, 
the establishment of a type foundry at Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati, in addition to those already in operation in the 
Atlantic cities, soon provided sufficient good type for all 
purposes. Type-setting continued to be done by hand, though 

a machine to do that work had been invented in 1821, by a 

2 
Connecticut man, but it did not come into practical use. 

To ink the type, stuffed balls dipped in the fluid were used, 
but these disappeared along with the wooden presses, and 
elastic composition rollers, made of glue and molasses, took 
their places. The paper used was coarse and thick; frequent- 
ly the sheets of a newspaper would be of unequal sizes, due 
to scarcity or delay in receiving the supply. By 1827, the 
endless roll of paper began to be used to a limited extent. 

These various improvement a, hoxrever, in the methods of 
printing did not come into general use until the very close 
of the period under discussion. As late as the year 1827, 

1. John Bristed, Resources of the United States, p.354»note. 

2. H.y.Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1901. 
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in the flourishing city of Albany, Joel Munsell, then a 
mere lad of nineteen, published a paper in the old-fashion- 
ed way* In one day, along the principal business street, 
he procured one hundred and fifty subscribers for his fort- 
nightly ^Albany Minerva^ «. He next bought a small font of 
type, and did the conposition work in the back room of a 
book store, paying for the use of it by attendance on cus- 
tomers during the noon hour. At night he worked off the 
paper on a Ramage wooden press with balls in the "Masonic 
Record** office, and the next morning himself delivered the 
copies at the doors of his subscribers. In the new west- 
ern communities, the conditions of publication were, natur- 
ally, on an even cruder scale. The **Fredonia Censor**, in 
the little Hew York town near Lake Erie, was marked off on 
a press manufactured by ^a blacksmith and carpenter in one 
of the new towns in Ohio, and from a small collection of 
type mostly worn down to the third "nick**. The paper had 
forty subscribers, but for three weeks not a single paying 
advertisement. To make board come cheap, the editor lodged 

himself before the office fire, and stowed away his bed in 

2 

the morning in a cubby hole. In Illinois a printer made 

his own wooden press and whittled out a font or two of type. 



1. U.S. Census, 1880, Vol.YIII, p. 31. 

2. Frederick Pollett, Hist. of the Press of West. Hew York, 

pp. 21, 22. 
Z. A Bibl.of Newspapers publ. in Illinois prior to 1860; 
Publ.of 111. State Hist. Library, No.l, p. 37. 
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In 1820, the office of the Illinois Intelligencer in Van- 
dalia, IllinoiSi was an open log building one story high 
with a clapboard roof; when the weather became freezing , 
work was stopped till the office could be thawed out* The 
stock in trade conoisted of a dilapidated old press which 
printed a sheet somewhat larger than is used for octavo 
book printing; and of two varieties of type, used both for 
the newspaper and the laws and journals; this arrangement 
sometimes caused the delay of a partially composed form 
until matter from other forms could be distributed* The 
ink was made by the printers themselves from oil and lamp- 
black, and gave a dingy blue rather than a clear black col- 
or* These conditions were all much improved the next year. 
Such illustrations indicate that newspaper printing, as a 
business, still belonged during this period to the past* 

2 
3. Labor Conditions * 

The question of labor was settled, in the main, by 
the poverty of the press which forced many editors, outside 
the large centres, to perform most of the office work* 
Thurlow Weed, in these years, did most of his own composi- 
tion and press work, and executed all the Job printing* An 
advertisement of a printing office for sale, in the Columbus 

1* Franklin Society Publications,Ho*l, Chicago, 1869, p* 11* 
2* Uost of the information on this point is obtained from 
Bull*of Bur* of Labor, No*61, Nov. 1904* 
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(Ohio) Monitor, in 1618 , stated that the paper would afford 
a handsome living to one who would himself attend to the 
mechanical and editorial duties of the office. The editor 
of the ^'Fredonia Censor" was assisted in type-setting by a 
nine«-year old lad, and**on public days, a chair*maker flour- 
ished the balls«" In another establishment in western Hew 

1 
York, the sister of the proprietors worked at the case. 

In the larger city of ficeSihowever, apprentices and 
journe3nnen were regul€trly employed; nearly everywhere, a few 
journeymen directed the labor of many so-called apprentices^ 
Yet so few printers in all were employed on newspaper work, 
compared with the total number in the trade, that the early 
printers' organizations, called typographical societies, 
paid little attention to them, and were concerned chiefly 
with the printers in book and Job offices. But in spite of 
this, these typographical societies did affect labor condi- 
tions, incidentally, in newspaper offices, also. Previous to 
1815, organizations in Boston, Hew York, and Philadelphia 
dealt with trade matters in addition to their benevolent 
features; they formed wage scales, demanded the exclusive 
employment of society members in preference to non-members, 
and exchanged lists of objectionable printers with other 
printers. Strikes were ordered for the enforcement of the 

1. Frederick Follett, Hist. of the Press of West. Hew York, 
pp.21, 49. 
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wage scalei or because of the employment of a **rat*|the 
current term for the modern **8cab", or any one who worked 
below, the scale* Rules were especially stringent regard- 
ing apprenticeship (three and four years being insisted on); 
a member was liable to expulsion if it was discovered that 
there had been any irregularity in his apprenticeship • 

The year 1615 was especially important to printers » 
because then new typographical societies were formed in 
Boston, Albany, Washington, and Baltimore. They had little 
communication, but each worked actively in its own field. 
Peter Force was president of the Hew York society in 1815, 
and on moving to Washington the next year, became a member 
of the organization there, called the Columbia Typographi- 
cal Society* By 1824, this latter society was of suffi- 
cient strength to take part in a Fourth of July parade. 
Force was of great assistance to it, as an employer, in its 
struggle with the apprenticeship problem. Thurlow Weed was 
a member of the Vew York society in 1816, and had charge of 
the bill at Albany, asking for incorporation. But though 
he was in sympathy with the trade interests of the organi- 
zation, all his influence could not move the Senate to pass 
the bill except with the omission of all right to interfere 
with trade matters; the bill was thus passed. in 1818, and 
the society thenceforward existed only as a benefit asso- 
ciation. 
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These various printers' societies carried on defin- 
ite agitation against "halfway journeymen* or ••two-thirders*,- 
men who had not completed their term of apprenticeship, and 
who would work for one-half or two- thirds the established 
price I - usually runaway apprentices i against ^'rats*', a name 
given not only to non-members employed in place of members, 
but to any one who worked below the scale. Professional 
editors were also feared and opposed. Their increasing em- 
ployment caused great uneasiness among the practical print- 
ers, all of whom expected to work a short while as Journey- 
men, and then have printing offices and papers of their own; 
it was a common boast that an editor had risen "from the 
case to the chair" in a vei^r short time. When, therefore, 
men without any knowledge of printing began to be employed 
solely to supervise and edit the papers, the practical 
.printers saw themselves condemned to be journeymen perma- 
nently, and they tried to resist the movement. So slowly, 
however, did conditions change, that not until 1831 was 
this grievance embodied in a formal complaint by the New 
York printers' association i and as late as 1839, an attempt 
was made to check it by remonstrances. Moreover, newspaper 
proprietors, who did not belong to the trade, were equally 
obnoxious. A publioher who simply owned the plant and em- 
ployed men to do the work of editing as well as printing 
the paper alarmed the compositors. They called him a spec- 
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ulator on the labor of printers* 

The early societies were almost ruined by a free 
membership clause in their constitutions, providing that a 
member vho paid his dues for a certain period, (ten or tventy- 
five years), became a free member entitled to all the bene- 
fits of the society without further payment. The Washing- 
ton society bore up best under this arrangement, because of 
the large number of itinerant printers there, who came and 
went according as Congress was in session or not, and rare- 
ly settled down long enough to become ''free** members* As a 
consequence of this clause, many of the old societies dis- 
banded or reorganized between 1825 and 1830, and new organ- 
izations called ^'associations^ began to appear, devoted 
chiefly to trade concerns. These were brought into close 
touch with each other by the opposition of a single man,- 
Duff Green. General Green was editor of the U>S . Telegraph 
and printer to the United States Senate when trouble arose 
in 1829 between him and the Washington society regarding 
prices paid for work; and matters reached a climax in 1833- 
'34 when Green began to employ "two-thirders", and boys as 
apprentices under the guise of teaching them the trade in 
a so-called manual labor school. The conflict over this 
matter led directly to the national organization of print- 
ers' societies in 1836. 



\ 
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4* Charact er of the News. 

The comments of travellers at this time on the usual 
content of Journalistic matter approach the truth more near- 
ly than did some of their generalizations; it consisted 
mainl7i as they observedy of politics, foreign news, and 
advertisements I the enormous amount of the last attracting 
special mention. Domestic news was practically non-exist- 
ent* A Scotch writer naively declared that the most attract- 
ive p€urt of our papers were the extracts from the London 
and Liverpool press* The prominence given to foreign news 
during this era, which is distinguished especially by the 
separation of our government from European concerns, and by 
concentration upon our domestic affairs, is worthy of notice, . 
as the press is usually considered a faithful reflector of 
national tendency and change. For years the papers failed 
to respond to this new attitude of our nation because it 
was controlled by the stronger economic force, conditions 
of communication. So long as the Atlantic remained an eas- 
ier highway than many routes in the United States, so long 
news continued to travel to the editor's office from abroad 
rather than from the scattered sections of our own country. 
Ships regularly brought over files of European newspapers 
and periodicals, and letters from correspondents in the 
different foreign cities* Newspaper agents boarded every 
incoming vessel and gleaned all they could from the passen- 
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gers, at the same time securing every available paper. In 
addition to these regular sources of informationi much was 
gained from sea captains, travellers, and extracts from 
private letters; and hotel keepers often handed over to the 
printing office any papers left with them* 

This copious foreign intelligence shared with polit- 
ics the bulk of the space devoted to news. Kot uncommonly 
a whole psige was occupied by the former, particularly in 
such leading journals as the Columbia Centinel of Boston, 
the National Gazette of Philadelphia, and the ITational In- 
telligencer of Washington » 

Domestic news was practically confined to political 
concerns. The proceedings of Congress and the state legis- 
latures were more or less fully reported in every good siz- 
ed paper; and the editorials and frequent communications 
still further expanded this class of news in the way of 
commentary and exposition. Other news of general or local 
interest, except for a few miscellaneous items about cer- 
tain accidenta and crimes or some freak of nature, rarely 
appeared, because there was no system for collecting news 
and no convenient way of circulating it. Vhen a disturb- 
ance occurred in Princeton College about Christmas time in 
1823, the only way Thomas Ritchie could get information con- 
cerning it was to write to a gentleman in the town, and by 
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January 6th, he was able to publish the reply. 

The vital part of the paper was the editorial col- 
umn; here the tone and attitude was given, and the great- 
est influence exerted* In the hands of men like Hezekiah 
Niles, Thomas Ritchie, Robert Yalsh, and Charles King, it 
became a dynamic force by which issues were brought forwardi 
parties defined, and the political world moved forward ; with 
lesser editors like Jesse Buel, Jonathan Elliott, Mordecai 
Noah, and John Binns, it simply reflected the opinions of 
these abler men or their own immediate party leaders, or it 
degenerated into mere personal abuse and recrimination. 
Editorial arguments reached a wider audience, and thus car- 
ried more weight, than most of the speeches on the floor of 
Congress. Public men were keenly sensitive to press opin- 
ion, and kept in close touch with it, as is abundantly re- 
vealed in many of the conversations recorded in John Quincy 
Adams's diary. The frequent communications signed so often 
with oracular names like Cato, Publicus, Agricola, Senex, 
etc., were, in effect, supplementary editorials, as they 
usually agreed in spirit and in theory with the paper's es- 
tablished principles i though there were exceptions, as in 
the case of the Baltimore Register and the Richmond Enquir- 
er, both of which published articles, occasionally, of oppos- 



1. Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 26, 1824. 
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Ite views from their own. Sometimes great leaders contrib- 
uted articles or directly inspired them; Clay thus made use 
of the Vashington City Gazette auid the Kentucky Reporter; 
through the St « Lou is Enquirer, of which he was editor for 
a few yearsi Benton circulated his views regarding Texas 
and the West. The St .Louis Enquirer was chiefly distin- 
guished by a decided dislike for banks; most of its quoted 
articles from other papers were of like sentiment. Benton *3 
connection with the paper dated from 1819, and although 

formally he gave up its editorship in 1820 Darby consider- 

2 
ed it to be his mouthpiece and organ down to 1823. As 

the contest for the presidency in 1824 increased in heat, 
the different candidates kept up an ever closer connection 
with their respective party or personal organs. 

The remaining department of almost equal importance 
with the foreign news, politics, and editorials, was that 
of advertisements. These occupied so large a place that 
one traveller characterized our papers as mere lists of com- 
mercial advertisements, and such a description was not en- 
tirely inapplicable to a few of the newspapers published in 
the shipping and business centres, where advertising was 
extensive. Over three-fourths of the Charleston City aaz* 
ette and the Boston Centinel were taken up with such matter; 



1* John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, iv, pp. 118, 276. 

2. William U.Meigs, Life of Thomas Hart Benton, p. 88. 
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the National Intelligencer, the Cincinnati National Repub- 
lican, and the Jackson, Tenn. Gazette devoted to it at least 
one-half their space; and most of the other papers gave it 
one page out of four, vith a fev extra Insertions on the 
other pages* At the opposite end of the scale were the 
distinctively literary and political prints like Niles's 
Register, the New 7ork American, and the Philadelphia Nat- 
ional Gazette which contained no or very few such notices* 
The character of the advertisements was a fair index to the 
constituents served; the New York National Advocate and 
the National Intelligencer were cosmopolitan' in the wide 
range of Interests appealed to, extending from laborers, 
western emigrants, and small traders, to business men, pol- 
iticians, and the wealthy leisured class. The Philadelphia 
National Gazette published only a few notices of new books, 
boarding schools, and stockholders* meetings. In the Rich- 
mond and Charleston papers, advertisements regarding plan- 
tations and negroes for sale, fugitive slaves, private acad- 
emies, tutors, and imported dry goods and food products, 
predominate. The Boston and New Hampshire advertisements 
differed from those in the South mainly in the frequent 
notices regarding manufacturers, mill corporations, mill 
sites, cmnouncements of Waltham cottons as well as foreign 
dry goods, of farms and scythes in the market Instead of 
plantations and cotton-gins, of more houses to let than land 
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for sale, of apprentices zninning away in place of slaveSi 
of factory girls vcmted instead of overseers. In the west- 
ern papersi lawyers, doctors, land agencies, sheriff's saleSf 
horses, stray cattle, fanning implements, saddles, and tav- 
ex*ns, occupy the largest amount of space, and clearly indi- 
cate a pioneer constituency, in the rough stage of blocking 
out feurms from the wilderness. 

In making up their news columns, the majority of ed- 
itors depended chiefly upon their exchanges with the lead^ 
ing papers in Washington and the larger Atlantic cities, 
which obtained their material concerning Europe, and gov- 
ernment affairs, at first hand, the Philadelphia National 
Gazette being the main source for the former 8tnd the Nation- 
al Intelligencer for the latter news. In reading several 
widely separated Journals of the seune month, one is struck 
with the frequent appearance of an identical item. The bulk 
of the news in the sheets of only local or state circulation 
was thus copied in liberal extracts from other papers, due 
credit being always given. 

The preu^tice of having regular correspondents at 
Washington had originated with the establishment of our gov- 
ernment there, and in the early years, the letters publish- 
ed by James Cheetham, the English editor of the New York 
Citizen, by William Duane, Irish editor of the Philadelphia 
Aurora, and by Matthew L.Davis, Aaron Burr's friend, who 
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wrote under the pen-name of "the Spy In Washington**! all 
attracted wide not ice » After the war of 1812 ^ there were 
no correspondents of note till in the 'twenties, at about 
the close of Monroe's administration, when quite a group of 
editors took up the work, and edited their papers from Wash- 
ington • Among them were Joseph T« Buckingham, representing 
the Boston Courier, Colonel Samuel S.Knapp of the Boston 
Galaxy, Nathaniel Carter of the Hew York Statesman, and 
Daniel L« Child of the Boston Advertiser. Jonathan Elliott 
and Peter Force, resident editors of Washington papers, 
also wrote lively letters describing the lighter, personal 
side of events at the capital. The first man. not an editor 
who lived in Washington as a professional correspondent, was 
Elias Kingman of Rhode Island, a graduate of Broirn Univer- 
sity. He began in 1822, and for forty years wrote for the 
Hew 7t>rk Commercial Advertiser and Journal of Commerce, the 

Charleston Courier, the Baltimore Sun, and the Hew Orleans 

1 
Picayune. With the exception of advertising, this is 

almost the only sign in this period, ending with 1830, of 

modern Journalistic methods. 

As a result of the system of obtaining news, referred 

to previously, a comparatively few newspapers were placed 

in a position of leadership, of undelegated authority, by 

means of which they could largely control the general trend 



1. Rufus R.Wilson, Washington the Capital City,Vol. I, pp.218. 
219. 
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Of editorial discussion and give to it tlie keynote* The 

nuzdber of papers in the country fluctuated, as new ones 

vere being constantly set up and as constantly disappear- 

ingi but there vas an average gain every year; for 1828 

statistics regarding the number in eadh state give the fol- 

1 
lowing: 

Maine 29 

Massachusetts 78 

Hew Hampshire — ' 17 

Vermont * 21 

Bhode Island 24 

Connecticut 33 

Hew York 161 

Hew Jersey 22 

Pennsylvania 185 

Delaware 4 

Maryland — • 37 

Virginia 34 

District of Columbia 9 

Horth Carolina 20 

South Carolina 16 



Georgia 18 

Florida 2 

Alabama 10 

Mississippi 6 

Louisiana 9 

Tennessee 8 

Kentucky 23 

Ohio - 66 

Indiana 17 

Illinois 4 

Michigan 2 

Missouri 5 

Arkansas 1 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 



It is seen from this table that Pennsylvania, Hew York, and 
Massachusetts were still the leaders, but that Ohio had gone 
far ahead of all the other old states along the Atlantic 



1. U.S.Census,1880, VIII, p. 47. 
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coast from Maine to Florida^ and that Kentucky was ahead 
of New Jersey, North Carolina, New Hampshire, and Vermont^ 
The large number of papers in New York and Pennsylvania was 
due to the great commercial activity centering around Phil- 
adelphla and New York City, and the continual political 
agitation carried on by the numerous factions. But of all 
these five hundred or more journals in the country, less 
than a dozen reached national prominence, and were effect- 
ive leaders of public opinion, and therefore it is only to 
them one needs to look to understand the part taken by the 
press in the political movements of the time. These few 
leading papers included the New Hampshire Patriot, the 
Boston Columbian CentineL, the Albany Argus, the New York 
National Advocate, the Aurora, the Democratic Press, and 
the National Qazette of Philadelphia, Niles^s Baltimore 
Register, the National Intelligencer of Washington, and 
Ritchie *s Richmond Enquirer. Most of them had been estab- 
lished prior to the war of 1612-14, and some, particularly 
the Centinel, the Aurora, and the Democratic Press, had 
reached their prime before 1616, but the majority of them 
came to the height of their strength and usefulness in the 
period under discussion. 
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5* Financial Elements. 

To publish a paper was a hazardous venture financial- 
ly. The circulation vas never large. In 1821 only a few 
dally Journals numbered 1300 subscribers and not more than 
three counted 4500| with the exception of the Columbian 
Centlnely which was supposed to have the largest regular 
subscription In the country, roughly estimated at 5000. 
The U.S.Gazette, In 1826, had 800 subscribers, and Its edi- 
tor contentedly remarked, **A11 will be right when we reach 
1200. ••^ Until 1836, no evening paper In New York City had 
a circulation of more than 500 copies. In 1827, the 
National Advocate, however. In proving Its solvent, flourish- 
ing condition, declared that It struck 1200 dally papers 
and 1200 "country • (weekly) papers, and referred with evident 
pride to Its list of one hundred annual subscribers averag- 
ing thirty dollars a year.* That same year, the National 
Intelligencer, believed to be the most widely circulated 
paper In the country, had scarcely more than 4000 subscrib- 
ers.^ The New Hampshire Patriot had as many claimed for 
It, but It was disputed. In 1820, the Illinois Intelligence^ 
one of the two or three papers then published Ixi that state, 

1. Nat»l Intelligencer, Aug. 22, 25, 1821. 

2. J.T.Scharf and Thompson Wescott, Hist, of Phlla.,111, 

p.l969^ 

3. Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1901. 

4. National Advocate,Nov.7,1823. 

5. Cong. Debates, Vol. Ill, 1826-27, p. 1340. 
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had about 500 on its list* 

The average price of a daily four-page paper, like 
the Hational Intelligencer, Charleston City Gazette, and 
the Hational Advocate, was ten dollars a year, a price con- 
sidered low at the timej a 8emi*weekly,like the Richmond 
Enquirer and the Cincinnati National Re publican, was five 
dollars, though often a dollar less if paid in advance; a 
weekly, like the New Hampshire Patriot and Jackson Gazette 
of Jackson, Tenn*, averaged three and four dollars yearly. 

Ho doubt the circulation of newspapers was kept 
small by the fact that few, if any, were sold on the street 

or in the counting rooms; they were delivered each day by 

2 
the apprentices to the homes of the subscribers. In addi- 
tion, the custom of borrowing papers from the regular sub- 
scribers had an appreciable effect in lessening the demand, 
and such prosperous journals as the Evening Post, the Nation- 
al Advocate, and the Boston Patriot regarded it as a serious 
evil to printers. 

7et if a paper fortunately possessed a large list 
of patrons, that was no guarantee of success, for the wider 
the circulation, the more expensive and precarious the col- 
lection of debts, many of vrhich were never paid. All papers, 
large and small, suffered alike from this neglect of pay- 



1. H.R^Boss, Early Newspapers in Illinois; Franklin Society 

Bubl.j No. II, 1870, p*9. 

2. Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1901. 
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ment« The Alexandria Gazette was transferred in 1819 to 
another man in order that the editor might be free to col- 
lect his claims; the announcement expressed the mild hope 
that those who had had five^ ten» and fifteen years of in- 
dulgence would see the necessity of discharging their bal- 
ances* The National Intelligenceri in comnienting sym- 
pathetically on this, related that it had just sent a bill 
to a Massachusetts firm for five years* subscription to the 
paper, only to find from the postmaster that the establish- 
ment had been broken up, the agent v^as out of town, and that 
thirty cents* postage was due for sending the information.^ 
Robert Walsh, in the National Gazette in 1624, quoted the 
following pathetic (?) account of an obscure editor: "If I 
had ink suitable to the season, the print would be better, 
but I cannot get money enough from all my delinquent sub- 
scribers to purchase a keg of ink"*, and then added his own 
testimony, **This is an extreme case, but all his brethren 
have their share of misfortune; the publisher of this 
Gazette announces that he has Just erased from his subscrip- 
tion list the names of more than one hundred gentlemen who 
have for two or three years not paid* * Pajrment in ad- 
vance was encouraged by a deduction in price, usually a dollar. 



1. NatU Intell., Oct. 2, 1819. 

2. NatU Intell., Aug. 10, 1820. 
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In the western country where ready-made money was scarce^ 
patrons could pay in commodities. The Columbus (Ohio)Monitor, 
in 1819, advertised that it would receive for subscription 
debts, rags, bacon, ham, pickled pork, butter, cheese, corn, 
wheat, flour, tallow, cucumbers for pickles, chickens, eggs, 
potatoes, and most of the products of husbandry, if deliv- 
ered soon.^ In the hard times of 1821, the difficulty of 
collecting payment had a material effect in contracting the 
circulation of papers. 

Not only were subscriptions few, at reduced rates, 
and hard to collect, but the cost of distribution was heavy, 
and much loss accompanied it, due to the mail service. News- 
papers were carried in bags on horseback or in the boot of 
mail coaches, and frequently, what with careless packing, 
chafing against each other, and soaking showers on the road, 
they arrived at their destination a mere wet mass of worth- 
less paper. The Charleston City aazette,in 1823, complain- 
ed sharply of this state of things. Packages from the 

Richmond Enquirer office were often destroyed in the malls 

2 
by the time they reached villages only eighty miles distant. 

There was little regard paid to the rule made in 1820 that 

newspaper mail should be carried in»ide the stage under a 

penalty of a dollar a mile for every mile in which it was 

1. Columbus, Ohio, Monitor, Sept« 23,1619. 

2. HatU Intell., Sept. 16,1820. 
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carried outside i and that when carried on horseback It 
should be covered with an oilcloth or bearskin to protect 
from rain or snow* 

If papers survived the journey, it was often only 
to be virtually lost in the post-office, through the negli- 
gence or fraud of the postmasters. As in the case of the 
rule mentioned above, the instructions to the postmasters 
to report all dead papers, were practically ignored, and 
editors often sent papers regularly to persons who had died 
or moved away, and the fact was not discovered till the day 
of settlement revealed the loss. The more country places 
there were on the line of mail, the more frequent were such 
failures. Thomas Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer took 
energetic steps to check this drain by requesting the vari- 
ous postmasters to furnish him a list of the "'dead" Enquir- 
ers. This won the hearty support of the National Intelli- 
gencer editors, who desired that Ritchie* s letter should be 
considered as a circular from each one of the whole fra- 
ternity of printers to every postmaster in the United States. 
The Richmond Compiler described some of the methods by which 
all the labor of the printer was set at naught; it said, 
«• Some times (the postmaster) opens the paper, reads it, and 
throws it down; sometimes he hands it to a particular friend; 
sometimes the mail is opened in a back room in the presence 
of neighbors who very unceremoniously help themselves; or 
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it 18 opened In a bar or passage of a public house, and 
there the papers are purloined. ** A similarly careless 
distribution of such mail vas noticed by the Englishxvoman 
before mentioned, in her trip through western Hew York. 
She writes: •! remember observing ♦ • ♦ ♦ the operations 
of our charioteer; a paper flung to the right hand and anon 
a paper flung to the left, where no sight or sound bespoke 
the presence of human beings. I asked if the bears were 
curious of news, upon which I was informed that there was a 
settler in the neighborhood who ought to have been on the 
lookout or some of his children for him. 'But when I don't 
find them ready, I throw the paper under a tree, and I war- 
rant you they'll look sharp enough to find it; they're 

2 

always curious of news in these wild parts. '** 

. Occasionally there was a suspicion that interested 
postmasters purposely intercepted the delivery of papers of 
a different political fait^ from their own. The Trenton 
American hoped that editors would lend their aid to the de- 
tection and exposure of such postmasters as violated their 

3 
trust or neglected their duties. As far back as 1802, 

there were grievances of t}iis sort, and it was felt that 

printers of newspapers especially ought not to be employed 

1. Coliambus,Ohio, Monitor, Sept. 17, 1818. 

2. North Amer. Rev. , Vol. XIV, 1822, p. 25. 

3. Hat'l Intell., Sept. 25,1819. 
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as postmasters, because they had a special interest. This 
interest lay in their opportunities for suppressing rival 
papers, and in the possibility of extending their own cir- 
culation by abusing the franking privilege which enabled 
postmasters to send free of charge letters and packages not 
exceeding two ounces in weight. In April, 1620, Van Bur en 
complained of the postmasters in Hew 7ork« In a letter to 
Henry Meigs, a Bucktail congressman then at Washington, he 
said that the rascality of some of the deputy postmasters 
in the state was intolerable and cried aloud for relief; 
that it was impossible to penetrate the interior of the 
state with friendly papers, and that one or two prompt re- 
movals were necessary; the Postmaster-Oeneral was to be 
asked**to do us an act of Justice and render us a partial 
service by the removal of the postmasters at Bath, Little 
Falls, and Oxford, and appoint successors." The franking 
privilege continued to be a great advantage to postmasters 
in the printing business until 1845, when it was restricted, 

and minor post-offices were thereby rendered less profit- 

2 
able to local editors. Jackson at one time 

said he did not receive his paper regularly because, he 

2 

thought, the postmaster prevented it. But one finds little 

1. Shepard, Martin Van Buren, p. 63* 

2. Carl Russell Pish, Civil Service and the Patronage, pp. 41, 

178. 

3. Mallory, ed. , Life and Speeches of Henry Clay, Vol.1, 543« 
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direct proof of such action on the part of postmasters « 

For these various reasons , of limited demand, uncer- 
tain payment, and defective mail service , newspapers were 
not profitable in proportion to their circulation* The 
National Intelligencer declared that, independently of its 
advertising custom, there was not a newspaper in the coun-- 
try, even the most widely circulated, that would not involve 
its publisher in an cmnual loss if it depended on its sub- 
scriptions alone. It was therefore necessary to have 
other means of support to eke out the income from subscript 
tions. Job printing was done in every newsp&per office; 
the National Intelligencer exerted itself to secure such 
work. Often some other business, such as a book and sta- 
tionary store, was carried on in connection with the print- 
ing office i this was the case with John Binn's Democratic 
Press and Isaac Hill*s New Hampshire Patriot. The Bangor 
Register was supported by undertaking the sale of lottery 
tickets as a side issue. In fact, so many practical duties 
engaged the editors during the day that often literary work 
for the paper was put aside to be done at odd moments or in 
the evening. Thurlow Weed said, "I selected matter and 
wrote editorials for the paper evenings after my day's work 

2 

was done." This fact might explain a little the criticism 



1. Ibid., Nov. 16, 1819. 

2. Autobiography of Thurlow Weed; Boston, 1884, Vol. I, p. 97, 
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of travellers that American papers were miserably edited. 

The chief reliance for support , however, was upon ad- 
vertising, and public printing for the national and state 
governments. Even as late as 1840, Qales and Seat on of the 

National Intelligencer, asserted that without these 

sources of emolument, probably one-half the editors In the 

United States would have to stop their presses, and the 

1 
rest would be essentially crippled In their means* 

The amount of advertising custom was a sure test of 
the profitableness of a newspaper, and the return from It 
was ordinarily so quick and safe that small capital was 
sufficient at any time to establish a new Journal. The cost 
of advertisements ranged from the average of one dollar for 
three Insertions of twelve lines or less, at twenty-five 
cents for each continuance, to the city price of sixty-five 
cents for a single Insertion of a few lines. Various fam- 
iliar devices were used to attract attention to the notices; 
the first and last pages contained most of the advertise- 
ments; little appropriate pictures were attached to them 
occasionally i and it was this little schwie which one trav- 
eller considered made advertising so popular; it would seem 
as* if this were one phase in the development of illustrated 
news. The National Intelligencer at one time adopted the 
plan of giving information to masters and servants and those 

■ ■■■ ^ ■■■■■■!■ ■■■■■» I I ■ I ■ 1 ■! 11 1^ > .,« . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ II ■ ■■■■■■—■., 

1. Rep. Of Com., 26th Cong. ,l8t sess. , Ser.Ho.370, report 
No. 298, p. 76. 
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wishing to buy or sell elaveSy but it soon found that the 
entire office business was being superseded by that of 
answering questions, so this method of encouraging adver- 
tisements was given up by 1817. It paid in those days to 
advertise, as it does now. So eager were the people for 
news that they scanned every line of the paper, omitting 
nothing; a traveller in 1828 wrote that out of one hundred 

persons advertised in the public papers, scarcely ten escap- 

1 
ed apprehension. 

6* Public Printing . 

The other source of income besides that of advertis- 
ing, was the public printing,- a matter of such importance 
that it deserves to be considered in a division by itself. 
Unlike advert Iswients, this source of emolument was obtain- 
ed by only a few fortunate ones. It included all the mass of 
advertising and Job printing for the state and national 
governments, and as much of it was well paid, the competi- 
tion to secure it was keen. A struggling new paper some- 
times owed to it its very existence. The Illinois Herald 
barely paid expenses as a newspaper^ but the territorial, 
and later, the state patronage, at the liberal price paid 
for such print ing, not only sustained the office, but afforded 



1. The U.S. of N.A. as they are. London, 1828, p. 115. 
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1 
a fair remuneration on the capital invested* Party organs 

like the Albany Argus, the National Advocate of Hew York, 
the United States Telegraph, and the Globe of Washington, 
had their success assured from the start by being liberally 
endowed with both state and federal patronage* Thurlow 
Weed felt himself very fortunate in 1816 to obtain a posi- 
tion in the Albany Ar^us office, for "the state printing 

' 2 
gave * fat tak es* to Journeymen." 

The public printing for the national government com- 
prised roughly the publication of the laws, the official 
documents of all kinds for Congress, and the advertisements 
and papers of every description for the executive depart- 
ments, all of which was distributed separately, and for 
limited periods. 

The patronage of publishing the laws was controlled 
by the Secretary of State, who, at the beginning of every 
session of Congress, designated three newspapers in each 
state and territory, and one in the District of Columbia, 
to perform this duty; incidentally much of the government 
advertising was included with the laws. The number of 
papers thus employed increased as time went on; in 1828, 
there were eighty- two regularly appointed. 



1. Henry R.Boss, Early Newspapers in Illinois; Franklin 

Society Publications, II, 1870, p.lO. 

2. Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, Vol.1, p. 46. 
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In the bestowal of this patronage, the Secretary 
was guided somewhat by the recommendation of the congress- 
men from the different states and territories* John (^ulncy 
Adams tells of the calls he received at variouo times from 

members interceding in behalf of a local paper or party 

1 
organ. These gentlemen sometimes used their influence ad- 
versely. The Aurora of Philadelphia lost the commission 

in 1818 because of the earnest and vehement entreaty of the 

2 
Pennsylvania senators. The competition among the Wash- 
ington press for this patronage was especially strong, as 
the possession of it bestowed a certain prestige,- the 
paper became to a certain extent an official organ*. In 
itself , however, this particular printing was not so desir- 
able as other kinds, for the compensation was 3mall, varying 
according to the length of the congressional session, but 
usually averaging ninety-five or one hundred dollars a year; 
though $240 « was the small sum allowed for publishing the 

laws in a state. The total expense for such publication 

3 
in 1826 amounted to |10,505. The laws were not paid for 

at the same rate as advertisement Si had they been, the 

profit would have amounted to $500. a year. The government 



1. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, IV, 214 ; VI, 459. 

2. Ibid., IV, 527. 

3. Cong. Debates, Vol. Ill, Feb. 12, 1827, p. 1103. 

4. Hat*l Intell., Sept. 24, 1816. 
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Instead paid only one-third the price a private individual 
vould have had to pay for the same quantity of matter, a 
sum less I on the average , than what some commercial papers 
received annually from many of their advertising customers; 
so that, as a congressman remarked in 1827, the patronage 
of the laws was no gift. The National Intelligencer be*- 
lieved many printers would refuse it, were it not that in 
the mass of acts, public and private, passed at each sess- 
ion, there were some which would be inserted voluntarily, 
as of interest to their readers. Yet in spite of these 
facts, for many reasons the gain or loss of this printing 
was a vit£d matter to publishers: the assured income, the 
remunerative advertisements, the gain of public attention, 
the possibility of gaining political office, the distinc- 
tion of being preferred, of having ••By Authority" at the 
head of the paper, all combined to render publishers eager 
to receive* the appointment* The resentment shown at its 
withdrawal in any case, testifies significantly to the value 
placed upon it. 

State laws were promulgated in a similar way. Some- 
times the same paper received both the state and federal 
patronage, as did the Albany Argus. The incentive of this 
system to corruption was well illustrated by a letter written 



1^ Nat'l Intell., Sept. 24, 1816. 
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in 1817 by a Haw York newspaper publisher who had been op- 
posed to Clinton before his election to the governorship. 
By some means, it fell into the hands of Mordecai M.Hoah, 
editor of the National Advocate. As it called Noah a wretch, 
he evidently felt under no obligation to spare the author's 
feelings, and therefore printed it in his paper. It refer- 
red to the securing of a part of the state printing by the 
writer and some of his friends in the same business. It 
added, "We wish to have something done this winter by the * 
Republicans to distribute the printing of the state laws 
more generally among the printers of the state — the patron- 
age of the state printing is enormous.* 

The matter of congressional printing was a vexed one 
throughout this period and for decades after. Until 1819, 
printing for the two Houses was awarded by contract to the 
lowest bidder, a most unsatisfactory system as the records 
show. The work was not done at the proper time as stip- 
ulated, nor even with tolerable accuracy; it was miserably 
executed on poor paper and never ready when wanted. The 
various resolutions that occur from time to time in the 
Annals clearly reveal a bad state of affairs, as for instance, 
resolutions to inquire into the manner in which the contract- 
or performs his engagement for printing, to report the reas- 
on for the delay In laying on the tables the President's 



1. Publ.of Amer. Jewish Hist. Soc. , No. 11, pp. 131-1:57. 
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mesaage^ to ask why the Register of Officials in the United 
States has not been delivered to the House, that extra 
printers be employed to expedite the execution and delivery 

of printed matter, and that no printing ordered by the House 

1 
be received after the first of Uay* In January of 1619, 

one member stated that a report made by the Secretary of 

War a month ago was still unprepared for distribution, the 

cause for which he laid entirely on the radical defects of 

2 

the system. Members frequently had their bills and re- 
ports printed at private establishments at their own cost, 
in order to have them ready on time. 

This system was not axi Inexpensive onej on the con- 
trary, it was most extravagamt because too cheap. Por a 
while, contractors, it is true, found It extremely profit- 
able. Gales and Seaton affirmed that all the printers for 
Congress between 1800 and 1816 realized handsome fortunes 
in seven or eight years. ^ Competitors for the work under- 
bid each other until it was undertaken for a less sum than 
one at which it could be afforded; later on, a bill would 
be presented for extra compensation, and was usually paid. 
Duff Green, on one occasion, received $50,000 thus, in addi- 
tion to the original sum. 



1. H.J., 15th Cong. , 1st sess.. Vol. 13, p. 40, Dec. 11, 1817; 

p.362,Uar.20,1818. Annals of Cong., 15th Cong., 2nd 
sess., Uar.3,1819, p. 1441. 

2. Kat'l Intell., Jan. 12, 1819. 

3. Reports of Com., Ser.liro.370, Rep. 170.298, p. 76. 
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But the contract price was far too low for satisfac- 
tory results as regarded either promptness or execution* 
Only one printer in the District of Columbia could be found 
in 1818 who would do the work at the amount assigned. And 
his establishment was too small and employed too few work- 
men to do the printing promptly enough; both Houses fre- 
quently had**to wait long for important communicationSi re- 
ports, bills, etc., upon which they were called to act,au3d 
the loos of time thus incurred, considering the daily ex- 
pense of Congress, cost the nation far more** than as if a 

reasonable allowance had been made at first, by which great - 

2 
er capital could safely be devoted to the business. In 

1818 the loss of an important bill for want of printing was 
said to have cost the government more than the i^ole print- 
ing of Congress for the ten years following. Moreover, 
there was not bestowed upon the work the care and attention 
necessary to make it neat and accurate, and as many of our 
documents were distributed through Europe, this brought our 
press and literature into disrepute abroad as well as at 
home. 

At length the abuses which crept in under the con- 
tract system, added to the losses and annoyance it constantly 



1. Annals of Cong., Senate, 15th Cong. ,2nd. sess. , Feb. 19, 
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entailedi made some reform absolutely necessary. A resolu- 
tion was passed December, 1818, by the Senate, appointing a 
Joint committee from both Houses to consider and report 
**what further provisions by law are necessary to Insure dis- 
patch, economy, accuracy, and neatness in the printing done 
by order of the two Houses. ** The committee consisted of 
Greneral J.J.Wilson, senator from Hew Jersey, editor of the 
True American and a practical printer, and General T.A. 
Rogers of Pennsylvania; their report condemned the contract 
system in use, and recommended two other modes, either the 
establishment of a national printing office, or the election 

of a printer for each succeeding Congress, and the fixing 

2 

of a tariff of prices. The latter mode was adopted on 

March 3, 1819, by a Joint resolution providing that each 
House elect its own printer and designate the method of the 
work and the prices; part of the resolution read as fol- 
lows: "That ♦ • • ♦ » each House shall proceed to bal- 
lot for a printer to execute its work during the next sess- 
ion of Congress, and the person having the greater number 
of votes shall be considered duly elected and shall give 

bond with securities ♦ ♦ • • ♦ for the prompt, accurate, 

3 
and neat execution of the work.^ This opened up a good 
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opportunity for political management, and it was not neg- 
lected, as later events proved. Calhoun, in a conversation 
vith Secretary of State Adams, said he believed this vas 
Clay's object in securing the passage of the resolution i he 
considered it gave the Speaker of the House absolute con- 
trol over the National Intelligencer (which did the congress- 
ional printing at that time), "both as a rod over the heads 

1 
and a sop for the mouths of the editors'*. In 1840, Duff 

Green said he had been informed and believed that the reso- 
lution of 1819 was enacted as a means of rewarding the 
National Intelligencer; and that this patronage had been 

one of the inducements offered to him when he consented to 

2 
become an editor at Washington. The force of such an 

inducement may be Judged from the following list of sums 

3 

paid for printing by both Houses from 1819 to 1830: 

House of Representatives Senate 
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As seen from the above statistics) Gales and Seatos were, 
as a matter of fact, elected printers under the new law, 
and continued in that capacity, with an occasional inter- 
mission, until 1835. The intermission which occurred in 
the Senate from 1827 till 1835 was due to a clever piece 
of management in the interests of Jackson. In that year 
the nominees for printers to the Senate were Gales and 
Seaton, Duff Green,* Peter Force, and Thomas Ritchie. Under 
the law of 1819, a majority of all the votes cast was nec- 
essary to a choice* Two ballots were taken without result- 
ing in any choice; the election was then declared at an 
end. At the next meeting of Congress, on the very first 
day, the subject was again brought up in the senate by the 
introduction of the following preamble and resolution: 
''IThereas, in pursuance of a Joint resolution « • • passed 
in 1819, regulating the subject of printing, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ an 
election having been had by the Senate ♦ • • for a print- 
er to the Senate, and Duff Green having • ♦ • • received 
the greatest number of votes, therefore. Resolved, that in 
the opinion of the Senate the said Duff Green is duly elect- 
ed printer to the Senate." An animated debate followed, 
in which Senators Eaton, Hayne, Benton, Berrien, and Wood- 
bury advocated, and Senators Macon, Harrison, Chambers, and 
Robbins opposed, the resolution. Attempts to postpone it or 
lay it on the table failed, and it finally passed by a vote 
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Of twenty-five yeas to fifteen naye, and thus Jackson's 
editor displaced Clay's friends. 

It is not, however, fair to consider this resolution 
of 1819 as purely a political scheme; it was rather a nec- 
essary reform which was so framed as to serve political 
ends. It proved most advantageous to party managers and 
the publishers who obtained it, and there was as great if 
not a greater rally of parties at the time of the election 
of a printer as when the most important interests of the 
country were at stake; from 1819 down to 1842, of all the 
persons elected, only Gales and Seaton were practical print- 
ers,- all the rest were political partisans. The system 
encouraged the pretensions of newspaper editors, and the 
biennial elections soon presented ''the humiliating specta- 
cle of eagerly contending conductors of party newspapers, 
claiming the prize as a reward for party services. •• 

But to Congress the new system was not less trouble- 
some than the old,- all the former evils existed with the 
addition of a few new ones. The printing business came up 
regularly every two years, and the canvassing, ''intrigues, 
compromises, and imputations of improper and corrupt pur- 
poses" which accompanied it were enough to "sicken the heart 



1. R.nr.Kerr, History of theGovernment Printing Office, pp. 20 ff. 

2. Sen. Doc, 28th Cong., 1st sess. ,Ser«No.437,Rep.No.399, 

p. 342. 

3. Ibid., p. 330. 
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of a patriot". The time constimed over the matter was con-* 
siderable; sometimes more than two days were spent In the 
election and business was often seriously Interrupted to 
settle the claims of conflicting applicants^ and to Inves- 
tigate Into real or alleged abuses and violations of law« 
Members were embarrassed auid annoyed by constant solicita- 
tions for profitable Jobs. Nor was econolny attained. "The 
scale of prices adopted was obscure and Indefinite In Its 
details, and afforded facilities for extravagant charges 
which to one not familiar with the printing business would 
be Invisible. So for years after those who were charged 
with the public printing availed themselves of the omissions 
and uncertainties of the resolution, and contrived so to 
execute the work as to render the reduction of price merely 
nominal." There was also"catering for ample documents to 
satisfy the appetite of the typographical epicure during 
the session, and to last during the recess so that the press 
should be actively and effectively employed during the en- 

2 

tire term for which its editor was elected." By 1846, 
the ab.uses had become so flagrant that Congress returned to 
the contract system of awarding the work to the lowest bidder. 

The reporting of congressional proceedings, though 
not a part of the public printing, is of Importance in this 



1. Rep. of Com. ,26th Cong., 1st sess. , Ser.No.370,Rep.Ho.298 , 

p.l. 

2. Sen. Doc, 28th Cong., 1st sess., Ser.No.437,Rep.No.399, 

p. 333. 
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place, because of the further connection It brought about 
between the editors and political affairs. It was left 
to the newspapers^ particularly to the National Intelligen- 
cer to publish the debates at their own discretion, inde- 
pendent of any supervision by the government; Gales re- 
ported for the Senate, and Seaton for the House. These 
reports were usually incomplete, and occasionally inaccur- 
ate. In May, 1822, an attempt was made to have the govern- 
ment take ch€trge of the matter; a committee was appointed 
to consider the subject, and reported that as the govern- 
ment of the United States was one depending essentially on 
public opinion, it was of great importance that "the course 
pursued by the immediate representatives in Congress should 
be impartially presented to the public view. They consid- 
er a rigid adherence to fact in whatever is published of 
the proceedings of Congress as indispensable; that whenever 
a part of a debate is published, the whole should be pub- 
lished, as well the arguments on one side of the question 
as on the other, and the proceedings faithfully given to 
the public.**^ Opposition to the report was based on 
the ground of expense; the lateness of the session, however, 
prevented much discussion, and the matter was laid on the 
table. 



1. Register of Debates, 17th Cong., 1st sess., p.l778. 
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Gales and Seaton continued to act as unofficial 
reporters. They presented the proceedings in full or se- 
lected and abridged theaii according to the Importance of 
the subject 9 the conditions of their press » and the dictat- 
es of their own Judgment* Vllliam Duane of the Philadelphia 
Aurora criticised this method and compared it unfavorably 
with the British reports of Parliament. The Intelligencer 
editors replied that to make a similar complete publication 
dally, would require the employment of several reporters 
for the same journal,- an impossibility, as the country did 
not, to their knowledge, contain five or even four compet- 
ent reporters whose labor any reasonable compensation could 
purchase; but they believed that, even if such men could be 
found and the press could issue with sufficient rapidity, 
the people had not arrived at the stage of wealth and pub- 
lic spirit which would remunerate the expenses of such an 

1 
undertaking. This state of things was so far true that 

Congress endured the system with all its defects for a long 

while, as no other establishment could be found which could 

do even as well as the Intelligencer. 

Criticism continued, however. John Randolph, in 1820, 

moved that Gales and Seaton be excluded from the House as 

reporters because they had published an incorrect account 

of the proceedings a few days earlier. Seaton explained 

1. HatU Intell., Aug.29, 1616 . 
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that the account vas one givexi him by a most reliable mem- 
ber (vhose name he withheld), as he himself was unavoidably 
absent that day* The motion was negatived. In the delib- 
erations regcurdlng a congressional caucus In 1624, Rufus 
King wrote his son that the editors of the Intelligencer 
presented his speech against the caucus ''In their own way 
which was not mine". At another time, King expressed his 
dissatisfaction In a letter to Gales himself, thus: ''That 
errors and misrepresentations concerning the argtunents and 
In debate should occur Is not extraordinary; • ♦ • ♦ but 
when opinions and arguments ascribed by one speaker to an- 
other are not only stated, but the very words cited and 
marked by Inverted commas, the public are naturally led to 
suppose such report to be correct to the letter. I am led 
to make these remarks by the speech of Mr. Smith of South 
Carolina, published In the Intelligencer of and pur- 
porting to have been made In answer to a speech by me In 
the Senate. Of those speeches I have no remark to make 

except to state that they ascribe to me language and opln* 

2 

Ions which I disavow and have never expressed." 

As the presidential election of 1824 approached and 
politics began to thicken, Interested motives Influenced 
the reporters. John Qulncy Adams recorded In his diary that 



1* Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, 559# 
2. Ibid., VI, 293. 
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the editors of the Intelligencer were giving great dlasat- 
isfactloD, probably to a majority In CongresSi by the dis- 
ingenuous course they were pursuing with regard to the 
electloni but that they still kept within bounds reconcil- 
able to any of the candidates who might succeed^ other than 
their own. But nothing was done, and reporting went on 
In the same loose, unsatisfactory way for years more. Even 
as late as 1842, Congress was still longing for the boon 
of Is^artlal reporters unconnected with a party press. 

Job printing for the executlye departments was exten- 
sive and well paid. Duff Green said the profit on It was 

2 

much more than on the congressional print Ing. Of this 

patronage, the Secretary of State had far less than the 
others; the bare advertisement of contracts by the Post Of- 
fice Department, printed In the Intelligencer In 1827, was 
more profitable than publishing the laws, by six or eight 
fold. Partisan papers usually received the printing. 
William H. Crawford, when Secretary of the Treasury, assign- 



ed the advertisements for his department to the Washington 

3 

City Gazette, whose circulation was limited, but whose 

sympathies were with the Crawford party. That paper, however, 

1. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, VI, 291. 

2. Rep. of Com*, 26th Cong., 1st sess.. Sex". Ho. 370, Rep. Ho. 

298, p.l30. 

3. Hlnlan Edwards, Life and Times of Nlnlan Edwards, p. 490. 
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l08t this patronage when It attacked violently the policy 

1 
of Monroe, under whom Crawford was serving* 

The distribution of this mass of public printing, 
both state and federal, lay with the politicians, with men 
in official position; publishers, therefore,, found it advan- 
tageous to secure their favor, and in no better way could 
this be done than by serving their particular party through 
the newspapers* Political opinions were thus of great value 
to nearly every editor; they were an appreciable asset in 
his business by mecms of ^ich he might not only secure 
subscribers of his own views, who would otherwise not have 
taken his paper, but. also might obtain the public printing 
or even an official post. The connection between the press 
and politics was thus largely a matter of dollars and cents,- 
one that intimately concerned ^the livelihood of the Third 
Estate**. The gain or loss of the public printing had much 
to do with the support given to a public man. It added 
greatly to the bitterness of newspaper controversies and 
went far to determine the alignment on campaign questions 
irrespective of party principles. And politicians placed 
an equal value on this patronage, as they found in it a pow- 
erful instrument to secure adherents and agents* These 
two forces, poverty on the one hand and ambition on the other^ 
operating upon the press of the period, have caused it to be 

1. John Quincy Adams, VI, 288. 
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characterized as "the bondslave of party politics and the 
patient drudge of party leaders*** Nathaniel Macon held 
up in a strong light the servile position of majiy editors, 
in a letter to Colonel Yancey. He wrote: **The advertising 
and publishing the laws by the administration gives it a 
monstrous influence with the editors of the newspapers; 
they stick to it like men mho have failed in business or 
been brought up to a profession in which they did not or 
could not succeed, or like those who spend the estate their 
parents made and gave them; all these stick to it so fast 
that it is next to impossible to separate them from it; a 
place and nothing else will satisfy them; they are never 
really denied, but receive words sufficiently comforting to 
induce them to hope to praise, and to hang on**. This 
entanglement of the newspapers with politics was not an un- 
mixed blessing for the former. Many Journals were estab- 
lished at the instance of some political managera who vol- 
unteered their aid and counsel, but who generally had an ax 
to grind, and when that was accomplished, forgot their prom- 
ises, and the papers failed. The press in Erie County in 
western New York ••suffered great mortality •• on account of 
such dealings, and that was not an isolated case. As Jour- 
nals grew stronger in their financial basis, they came to 
be conducted as business enterprises of other kinds are con- 



1. 8prunt*s Historiccd Monographs, No. 2, p. 85, Mar. 31, 1826; 
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ducted, and this dependence upon political connections 
ceased to be essential to their existence. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Leading Journals 

!• The Republican Organ s> 

Naturally the Republican papers predominated, though 
party lines were so confused In this *era of good feeling** 
that the term '^republican** was scarcely descriptive, so 
many varieties and shades of opinion were Included under 
the name. Democracy was ably supported In the North by 
Isaac Hill's New Hampshire Patriot^ In the South by Ritchie 
and his Richmond Enquirer , and in New York by Hordecal U. 
Noah*s National Advocate . So closely were these editors 
identified with their papers that their names were synony- 
mous, and were used interchangeably; an effect heightened 
by the custom of the two latter gentlemen of using the 
first person in their editorials. 

The contrast between the three sheets,- due, of 
course, to the contrast between the men behind them, was 
interesting. The New Englainder, Hill, was a self-made man, 
vigorous, plain, without education, but with common sense 
and native quickness which enabled him to hold his own in 
the company of such bright and learned men as Franklin Pierce 
and Levi Woodbury, his asaociatesi later on he formed one 
of the editorial clique that organized and fostered the 
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Jackson party. He was a practical printer,- that is, one 
who had learned the trade as apprentice and JourneTman 
before he became an editor* Thus his sympathies were dem-* 
ocratlc and drew him to ordinary, hardworking men of similar 
energy-, therefore he admired Jackson, but had little In 
common with a scholar and statesman like Adams. Under his 
memagement the Patriot grew from a smadl local print, having 
a circulation of about six hundred, till It was read In 
every village In ITew Hampshire and throughout New England 
generally. It was a plain, practical paper, exactly suited 
to the tastes of Its constituency of farmers and working- 
men; and was said to have been a most Instructing, civiliz- 
ing factor In the rural districts. Isaac Hill gave It a 
strong political bent; state and national politics formed 
the gist of Its contents, though a fair amount of space was 
devoted to foreign and domestic events, advertisements, and 
a few articles of lighter vein. The editorials were of the 
chief est Importance, however. They carried great weight, 
especially with the leading Republicans, whose politics 
Hill virtually dictated for ten years. Through his press 
he orgamlzed the party and held It to his plans. His down- 
right, energetic style and aggressive discussion of current 
Issues gave a force to the Patri ot that made all previous 
publications in the state seem feeble. His arguments were 
simple. He did not discuss constitutional theories or party 
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princlpldB, but carried on the old-fashioned method of 
attacking the 7ederallst8| vlth every variety of Irritat- 
ing allusion to the Hartford Convent Ion , and varmly praised 
Republican men and measures. 

Of a far different type was the Republican editor in 
Virginia, and his journal, the Richmond Enquire r^- a paper 
of such great Influence that it laid down the law to Presi- 
dent Monroe himself, and guided the Democratic forces of 
the whole South. It was called the Democratic Bible, and 
its editor, Ritchie, King of the Democratic Press. Spencer 
Roane of Virginia established the Journal in Jefferson's 
presidency for the purpose of sustaining the new adminis- 
tration, and the President signified his cooperation by 
giving it the patronage of publishing the laws. It became 

Jefferson's favorite paper, and the only one he read in his 

1 
later years. Its platform was made up of the Virginia 

Resolutions of 1798; the spirit of these gave the whole 
tone to the paper,- it always stood for the principles of 
the pure Jeffersonlan system of government,- therefore it 
advocated state rights, free trade, the refusal of a char- 
ter to the United States Bank, the admission of Missouri 
without restriction, and later, it enthusiastically favored 
the annexation of Texas. So completely was the paper an 



1. John P.Branch Hist. Papers of Randolph-Macon College, 
June, 1903, Ko.III, p. 184. 
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exprdssioD of its editor* 8 individuality that it is firdt 
neceaoary to know about the one before the other can be 
understood. Thomas Ritchie possesoed the prestige of 
good birth, being a relative of the Roanes and other old 
Virginia families, and a descendant of ancestors distin- 
guished for legal talent. Thus the social and political 
worlds of his native state were wide open to him, and he 
held a leading place in both throughout his life. Person- 
ally, he was somewhat of John Randolph's and Nath€U)iel 
Macon's type: tall and lean in figure, with a face render- 
ed striking by its Roman nose^ prominent chin, and brilliant 
eyes. His old-fashioned dress, low shoes and silk stock- 
ings, made him look like a statesman of the early years of 

2 

the republic. Before taking up newspaper work, he had 

studied law and medicine, taught school, and conducted a 
bookstore. Though not college-bred, he had acquired an 
equivalent education by wide reading, and was reputed quite 
a classical scholar. As editor, his natural ability and 
power of initiative, .aided by family influence and politi- 
cal friends, was bound to produce a mcurked effect. The 
Bpqulrer soon became a po^Tor in the land; it was said to 
have been the chief mover in bringing on the war of 1812. 

1. John P.Branch Hist. Papers of Randolph- Uac on College, 
No. Ill, June, 1903. 
Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U.S., pp.268-271« 
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At the tlfflo of Uonroe*s administration, it was everywhere 
recognized as the organ of the powerful Virginia democracy, 
cmd was considered to have great influence over the Presi- 
dent. Clay's paper, the Kentucky Reporter, called it the 
President's domestic paper, and Adams says it was the 
paper by which Virginia worked upon Monroe i that its in- 
fluence was much more upon him than for him, and that it 

2 
spoke to him like a master to a slave. In character it 

was essentially political, like the New Hampshire Patriot , 
but adapted primstrily to the southern planter, as the 
Patriot was to the New England farmer. It was a remcurkably 
well conducted paper, superior even to the National Intelli - 
gencer > in its neat, attractive appearance, systematic ar- 
rangement, and interesting, forceful style; every detail 
showed the control of a master of his craft. National af- 
fairs, foreign news, and doings of the Virginia legislature 
were prominently reported. Advertisements were important, 
but subordinated to a column or two on the outer side of * 
the first and last pages, and few in number compaured with 
those in most other Journals. They were concerned wholly 
with plantation interests such as land, negroes, seeds, 
private tuition, farmers' banks, legal notices, overseers. 



1. John Ouincy Adams, lIemoiV*8, IV, 116. 
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tobacco ''hands*, etcetera. But the part which brought re- 
nown to the Enquirer was the editorial department. There 
political topics were discussed In communicated articles, 
extracts from other papers, and, chiefly, In the editor* s 
own contributions. Ritchie was always alert and among the 
first to express an opinion on any question of the day, and 
this opinion the people of Virginia looked for and defer- 
red to,-* not excepting even John Randolph. Every one was 
anxious to know what Ritchie had said or would say on any 
given matter of Interest, and In Washington, such men as 
Clay, Adams, and Calhoun kept Informed of his sentiments. 
He was a pronounced republican of the Jefferson and Madison 
school, and based his arguments on the constitutional theor- 
ies and principles of that earlier time. He opposed the 
protective tariff, and was almost the only editor who open- 
ly supported Ohio In her conflict with the Branch of the 
United States Bank; his extreme disappointment at the pas- 
sage of the Missouri Compromise bill was only relieved by 
the fact that the citizens of Missouri were ''about to enter 
the Union unshorn of their beams, free, sovereign, on equal 
footing with the original states." 

The style of his writing, like his character, was 
vigorous, outspoken, original ; he had remarkable power of 
Invective and sarcasm, which served him well In the many 
battles he had to fight with his brother editors. His 
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extensive classical reading enabled him to sprinkle Latin 
and other foreign phrases and learned allusions freely 
throughout his paper; of these "nous verrons** and "obsta 
prinoipiis** occurred so frequently as to become a Jest and 
nickname. A translation from Horace occasionally adorned 
the last page. He was often too hasty, too radical, and 
slightly arrogant. Monroe and Wirt both considered hasty 
judgment to be his most conspicuous failing. The former 
told John Quincy Adams that Ritchie was a vain, presumptuous 
man, affecting to have great influence, and inconsiderately 
committing himself upon important political subjects with- 
out waiting to understand them thoroughly, and thus was 
often getting into perplexities without knowing afterward 
how to get out of them. And Wirt wrote to a friend, 
**Ritchie is, I have always thought, as honorable and pure 
a fellow as any that treads on the soil of Virginia, and 
his opinions of men and things are as conscientiously form- 
ed as any man^s; but he does not always see the whole ground, 

and he is both a little too prompt and a little too obstin- 

2 

ate." In spite of these faults, which brought him many 

quarrels and bitter enemies, Ritchie's power continued un- 
diminished till the end of Tyler's administration, acting 

1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, IV, 227. 

2. William Wirt, Memoirs, II, 139. 
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through his paper, which was perfectly adapted to the 
tastea and needs of its Southern readers. A speaker at 
the meeting of the Virginia Historical Society in 1853, 
characterized Ritchie* s work in the following words: 
"Sitting at the clerk* s table busy taking notes were two 
men, not members of the body (the Convention of 1829-30), 
not holding civil office, who wielded a greater influence 
over the people of the state than any other two men. • • • 
The elder of these (Ritchie) for a quarter of a century had 
edited a journal which was the leading organ of the state, 
with a zeal hitherto unknown in our annals and with cor- 
responding success. He had taught the people to think his 
own thoughts, to speak his own words, to weep when he wept, 
to wreathe their faces with his smiles, and, over and above 
all, to vote as he voted. "* 

The sway of the Inquire r continued undisputed till 
1824, when the Richmon d Whig and Public Advertiser was 
established in opposition to Ritchie, and lasted till 1846. 
Pleasants, its editor, was a warm partisan of both Clay and 
Adams during the latter* a administration. 

Democracy in New York was supported by the National 
Advocate of New York City, representing the Tammany section 
of the party, and the Ahgus, the mouthpiece of the Albany 

1. Jolin P.BrsLDoh Hist. Papers of Randolph-Macon College, 
Ho. Ill, June, 1903, p. 173. 
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Regency. The Advocate was a poor specimen of a newspaper • 
Being a party organ well sustained by official patronage, 
it felt little incentive to make itself attractive to sub- 
scribers. It was an ill-arranged collection of articles 
and advertisements wretchedly printed on poor paper. Poli- 
tics was the supreme topic. Hews was a minor fe.ature, taken 
from other papers, and usually belated^ But the comprehen- 
sive advertisements, appealing to all classes, and the ex- 
tremely lively, readable character of the editorials, secur- 
ed the Advocate a wide circulation. Mordecai Noah was char- 
acterized as a romantic dreamer and the most graceful par- 
agraphist in the United States. He had real literary 
skill. He had written a book of travels on his return from 
a consulship in Tunis, and was the author of several plays, 
one of which was performed oq the occasion of celebrating 
the opening of the new Erie Canal; he also wrote sermons, 
histories, and works on economics. His successive enter- 
prises as business man, lawyer, consul, editor, sheriff, 
playwright, and would-be founder of a new Zion for the Jew- 
ish race, gave him a fund of experience and learning with 
which to enliven his writing. He was a Jew, but his various 
occupations would seem to indicate a Yankee, and his light, 
graceful style irresistibly suggests a **mercurial Frenchman "« 



1. Amer. Je'Vfish Hist. Soc. Publ., No. 11, pp. 131-137. 
•• •» « " •• No. 6, pp. 113-121. 
Frederick Hudson, Jour, in the U.S. ,pp.283-285;287-288. 
Barnett A.Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina, pp. 141-142. 
Memorial Hist. of N.Y. . Vol. Ill .pp. 326, 432; IV, p. 151. 
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His editorial column with its use of **!** instead of "we^, 
had the effect of an Informal chat with his readers. He 
was not deeply absorbed in politics , as was Ritchie; in 
fact, he was much more interested in the theatre and dram- 
atic art, and was almost the only one who devoted any at- 
tention in his paper to the stage. It was the personal 
side of politics that interested him. He discussed men al- 
most entirely, principles very seldon. His own views he 
rarely expounded, but was fond of commenting very freely on 
other men*s. He did not form public opinion; rather, he 
beguiled it. In his bantering, easy "way, he seemed to try 
to entertain people, and thus keep their minds off from 
serious problemn of government, which could all be attended 
to by his Tammany rulers. Unlike Ritchie again, he was 
good-tempered under all attacks, because he was not often 
interested in the principle at stake; was always impertur- 
bable, and answered violence and scorn with raillery and 
humorous sarcasm, or gentlemanly disdain. Even Adams ad- 
mitted he was a sprightly writer, though incorrect and very 
ignorant. 

But Noah's interests were too various to permit him 
to give his paper the necessary attention; it went down 
rapidly, and in 1825 failed utterly for want of support. He 
next started the Enqui rer, which was merged with the Cour ier 
in 1829. 
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So far as he had any independent viewa aside from 
what Tammany demanded, he leaned toward the South. His 
father was a citizen of Charleston , and he himself had stud- 
ied law and edited a paper there^ although he was born in 
Philadelphia, his mother's home. A Charleston paper, re- 
monstrating with him for certain statements, conceded that 

1 
he was usually most fair and sympathetic toward the South. 

When the question of a new editor for the Albany Argus came 

up, in 1823, it might seem that Hoah would have been the 

most eligible for the place, but Van Buren was evidently a 

little distrustful of him. He talked too much. Rufus King 

said that though Van Buren would promote Noah* s interests 

in Hew York, he did not want him in Albany, and preferred 

that the Argus should pass under the direction of Croswell 

2 

rather than be in any way controlled by Koah. This dis- 
trust was Justified some years later, in 1829, when Hoaii was 
joint editor of the Courier and EncLuirer , and extremely 
annoyed Van Buren by the rash, premature statements he print- 
ed. In a letter to Hamilton of Hew York, September, 1829, 
Jackson's new Secretary of State expressed his feelings 
with unusual vigor and frankness. He wrote, **What is to be 
done with the indiscretion of our editors? The last article 



1. National Advocate , Sept. 2, 1823. 

2. C. R/klng, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, 
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in the Courier axuL Enquirer la abominable. First they 
abuse Don Miguel incesaantly and without discretion^ and 
when we are upon the point of acting, they endeavor to 
create the impreosion that what we may do will be done to 
annoy England. I told Ur.Rhind that if he hinted to Major 
Hoah the subject intruoted to him, I should see it in the 
papers. The idle vanity of being thought to be in the 
secret in relation to public affairs has always been too 
strong for any considerations of discretion with Hoah. " 
The next January, 1830, Colonel W.B.Lewis complained to 
Hamilton of a very indiscreet and ill-timed article in the 
same paper, putting forth the claims of Van Bur en as Jack- 
son *& successor, an action he feared would do Van Buren no 
good. 

The other Democratic organ in the state was the Albany 
AzijQUL* Albany was then a political center for both state 
and nation. The Argus was first controlled by the Tompkins 
Democrats and later by the Regency. It was a party tool 
rather than a news sheet, yet so rampant were politics in 
Hew York and so great the popular interest in them, that in 
six months it reached a circulation vcuriously estimated at 
three and four thousand, a remarkable number at that time. 

1. James *A. Hamilton, Reminiscences, p. 145. 

2. Ibid., p. 154. 

3. J.Munsell, Typographical Miscellany, p. 118. 
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Its financial success was assured from the start by the 
receipt of both state and federal patronage. The predeces- 
sor of the Argus was the Albany Register > which had been 
discarded because its editor, Solomon Southwick, had proved 
insubordinate^ and had openly advocated the six-million 
Bank of America, to which the leading Democrats, including 
the governor, were opposed. The editor chosen for the new 
organ was Jesse Buel, a county editor near Albany. From 
his character it would seem that the party leaders were de- 
termined this time to employ a ''safe** man who would run 
sfaioothly in the harness. He is described as careful and 
discreet,- not brilliant and aggressive; whenever the lat- 
ter qualities were needed, Marcy, Van Bur en, Diz, or some 
other member of the Regency, wrote the articles. He was 
a Connecticut man, which might have made him less bitter 
in the factional struggles of his adopted state had not his 
natural disposition so Inclined him; his education was lim- 
ited, as he had been bred a printer from boyhood. He was 
far more a farmer than a politician. He owned a farm on 
the outskirts of the city, to which he retired in 1823; he 
edited at one time an agricultural journal, and at his death 
an address in eulogy of him was given before the State Agri* 
cultural Society. A more colorless man in politics could 

1. Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U.S., p. 276. 

2. J.Munsell, Annals of Albany, X, p. 297. 

3. Ibid., p. 297. 



ocarcely be imagiDedi and therein no doubt lay his value 
to his superiors • In 1821 ^ having made enough money from 
the state printing to enable him to retire, he disposed of 
the business to Van Buren's brother-- in-law, Moses J^Cantine, 
and Isaac I.Leake^ Cantine died two years later. The 
question of his successor was anxiously considered, for tre- 
mendous importance was attached to the political value of 
the Argus > Van Buren wrote to Jesse Hoyt on Jan.31,1823: 
"Among you all you must do the best you can. ♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ 
If nothing better can be done, no person ought at least to 
be appointed who had not previously purchased the establish- 
ment,- and under no circumstances ought any one to be ap- 
pointed who is not a sound, practical, and, above all,discr6N^ 
republican* Without a paper thus edited at Albany, we may- 
hang our harps on the willows. With it, the party can sur- 
vive a thousand such convulsions as those which agitate and 
probably alarm most of those aroUnd you** Edwin Croswell, 
who had been connected with the Catskill Recorder, was fin- 
ally selected, and became sole editor in 1824. He apparent- 
ly succeeded in effacing himself as effectually as Buel,for 
very little is recorded of him. Thurlow Weed makes the gen- 
eral statement that the Regency found in him Judgment, indus- 

2 
try, devotion, and ability. Jesse Hoyt, in a letter to 

1. Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U.S«, pp.276-277. 

2. Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, I, p*8. > 
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Jamea Gordon Bennett, referred to "the complacent counte- 
nance of my excellent and amiable,- ay, amiable, friend 
Croswell.*^ In his old age he met with financial diffi-- 
culties, and Thurlow ¥eed, his once bitter enemy, obtained 
for him, in a quiet, unostentatious manner, a large subscrip- 
tion from his old political associates •^ The work of the 
Argus was to preserve party discipline, to hold the party 
to the leaders* plans, to quiet misapprehensions and alarms. 
It tried to suppress everything that might lead to dissen- 
sion or bolting. 

Thurlow Weed as a power in Journalism does not come 
within this period, as his famous Albany paper was not 
started till 1830* In the decade and more previous to that 
date, he was busy as Journeymfim and then as editor on sev- 
eral country papers in western Hew York, very poor, and 
often living from hand to mouth. From 1624 till 1830, he 
conducted first the Rochester Telegraph and then the Roch - 
ester Balance . Weed exerted a powerful influence behind 
the scenes in 1824 in aid of Adams, particularly on the eve 
of the election. He assisted in forming a union ticket com- 
posed of Adams* electors and certain moderate Clay men whom 
the state senate had put on its Crawford ticket; as a result, 
Adams received anou^ votes to be one of the three to be 

1. Frederic Hudson, Jour, in the U.S«, p. 412. 

2. Ibid., p. 402. 
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decided on by the House of RepreoentatlveSi and Clay was 
thrown out. He was a fine example of "the old stock of 
printer-editors with an intuitive capacity for public af- 
fairs**. His childhood and youth were spent in the western 
part of the state when it was a frontier wilderness; this 

experience gave him a sympathetic understanding of the 

2 
farmer and the legislator from the country districts. 

Perley describes him as being most happy in his intercourse 
with men, possessing a geniality smd tact which drew all 
toward him; it was said he never forgot a face or a fact.^ 

In Philadelphia, two veterans of the stirring cam- 
paign that ushered in Jefferson's presidency still remain- 
ed to carry on an active though far less heeded agita^tion 
in this period,- Duane and Binns. For more than a decade 
previous to our second war with England, Duane and his 
Aurora had figured prominently in politics, always on the 
extreme republican side. So important did Jefferson consid- 
er his services to that party, especially in the election 
of 1800, that he felt under a moral obligation to assist 



him in his poverty-stricken old age, and therefore appealed 

4 
to Monroe, in 1823-24, to give him some minor office. The 

Auror a was a violent, blindly partisan paper; it advocated 
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the most extreme democratic principlee, and showered the 
fiercest denunciation and personal abuse on those nvho dif- 
fered with it, including Washington in its early days and 
John Quincy Adams in the later ones. There were many things 
in Duane*s life that might explain these characteristics of 
his paper* He was an Irishman i was born in this country, 
but went to Ireland to live while a child. He probably felt 
the usual Irish ill-will toward England and English insti* 
tut ions, but an event occurred which roused in him intense 
bitterness toward the English government for personal reas- 
ons. He was in Calcutta publishing a paper, prospering 
greatly, and maiking arrangements for a permanent stay there, 
when an article in his paper gave offense to the authorit- 
ies* He was suddenly arrested, kept in prison a while in 
Fort William, and then sent back to England. All his prop- 
erty was confiscated; yet he was unsuccessful in obtaining 
any redress. 

With this grievance rankling in his mind, he began 
life again in England at the time the French Revolution 
was agitating all Europe, and England was in a state of 
great excitement and alarm. He became reporter for the paper 
which is now the London T imes > and in the gallery of the 
House of Commons he received instruction in all the new revo- 
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lutionary ideaD and beliefs as set forth by the great 
orators of that time, and became himself an ardent worker 
for parliamentary reform. Imbued with these Ideas of the 
rights of man and tyranny of consolidated governments, he 
came to Philadelphia and settled, after a brief stay in 
Hew York City, about 1796 « Circumstances in his private 
life may haVe helped to embitter him. He had been disinher- 
ited by his mother I when a young man, on account of his mar- 
riage, and was forced to learn the trade of printing to 
support himself and family. Then, he had not been in this 
country long before his wife died of yellow fever. 

In Philadelphia he became connected with the Aurora, 
and on the death of Bache, the editor, he assumed chief con- 
trol of the paper. Soon he brought on himself another pun- 
ishment because of the publication of a certain article. 
During John Qulncy Adams's administration some soldiers 
were sent to Berks county in Pennsylvania to suppress a 
political disturbance; the Aurora published a letter from 
a resident of that county, saying the troops were living on 
the people among whom they were sent. Vhen the troops re- 
turned to the city, a mob of their officers attacked the 
Aurora office, dragged out the editor, beat him senseless, 
and knocked down his son. In this case, also, injustice 
added a sting to the injury, for the information was later 



proved to be true* Duane's experience with governmental 
authority had therefore been far from auspicious. Regard-* 
less of the fact that he was probably chiefly responsible 
himself for his misfortunes, such experiences operating on 
an Irish temperament, naturally aggressive and passionate, 
and not improved by family troubles, would tend to produce 
Just such utterances as the Aurora put forth* 

Duane was a man of much information and considerable 
talent, as even John Quincy Adams admitted, saying, however, 
that his knowledge was crammed without order or method into 
his head* Adams further remarked that he had been bred for 
a Roman Catholic priest, that he wrote with facility, and 
that his editorials were interesting; in fact, the only 
praise I can find for Duane is given by this Puritan states- 
man who shrank with loathing from the least suggestion of 
having his friendship, and preferred, by far, his enmity* 
Adams spoke of Duane* s indefatigable and unremitting indus- 
try, and his long experience in public affairs, and acknow- 



ledged the great influence he wielded, especially in Penn- 

2 
oylvania* Both Adams and Monroe, however, despised him, 

and considered him as thoroughly unprincipled, and ready to 

3 
sell himself to the highest bidder* His friend, R.M.Johnson, 

of Kentucky, could only say in his defence that he was a vezy 
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foolish and unaccountable fellow who might have made twen- 
ty fortunes had he not always been his own worst enemy, and 
been utterly lacking in judgment. His paper was more of a 
political broadside than a news-giving sheet; it was de- 
voted to articles denunciatory of the British abroad and 
the Federalists at home; often the two foes were lumped 
together under the term '*> Anglo-Federalism". Contributed 
articles and exchanges from other papers, all of the same 
radical tenor, together with the editorials, formed the 
bulk of the reading matter; advertisements were prominent. 
Foreign news was occasionally given, whenever it would il- 
lustrate the editor* s political theories, but no other gen- 
eral news. Congressional proceedings were regularly given. 
John Binns,^ editor of the Democratic Press, another 
ultra-republican Journal, had a career strikingly similar 
to that of Duane. He was an Irishman of little education 
but abundant information, of a quick and passionate temper- 
ament, as he says of himself, and from his youth surround- 
ed by people actively opposed to British authority and 
engaged in political agitation* Like Duane, he was living 
in London when excitement over the French Revolution was at 
its height, and threw himself enthusiastically into the 

1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, IV, p* 607, 527. 

2. Binns, Recollections of a Lifetime. 
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movement for parliamentary reform, and all the accompanying 
radical demonstrations* He was chairman of one of the 
committees of the London Corresponding Society, presided 
over meetings, opened a debating room, spoke at large gath- 
erings, went as a delegate to Portsmouth and Birmingham 
"'to awaken public spirit and organize societies for parlia- 
mentary reform**, and as a consequence, at the age of twen- 
ty-six, found himself arrested and charged with high treas- 
on* 

On his acquittal, in 1801, he came to the United 
States, and settled first in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where he became acquainted with Dr.Joseph Priestly and 
Dr. Thomas Cooper, and edited a successful paper. Later, a 
split in the republican party of the state caused a demand 
for another party organ to side with those who were now out 
of agreement with Duane^s Aurora , and In response to this 
demand, Blnns went to Philadelphia and started the Democrat- 
ic PresSt in 1807. This caused no friction with Duanajthe 
whole thing was done in consultation with him, and both 
editors continued to be close personal and political friends. 
Of his course at this time, Blnns wrote in after life: 
*Taklng,as I certainly did, a decided, uncompromising part 
as the advocate of republican principles, men, and measures, 
I was sometimes less choice, less scrupulous, or if you 
please, less decorous in my personal SLnimadversions them I 
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could now approve.** Like Duane again, Binns devoted 
much of his space to attacks on Great Britain and vhat he 
termed the **British* party in the United States; he also 
later favored the encouragement of domestic manufactures* 
The uncompromising attitude and passionate temperaunent con- 
fessed to by the editor did not tend to smooth his path; 
he had frequent altercations with offended individuals and 
on one occasion fought a duel which resulted, in no injury 
to any one. Binns felt that this event had a salutary 
influence on his opponents and their treatment of him. 

Probably the leading paper in the country after the 
war of 1812, was the Nktional Intelligencer of Washington, 
the semi-official organ of Monroe's administration. So 
great was its fame that the father of Joseph Gales, one of 
the editors, felt honored to hold a copy of it in his hand 
when he sat for his portrait,- at least, the artist painted 
it in. It corresponded somewhat to the Paris Monite ur,and 
was the most extensively circulated, not only at home but 
abroad, of any United States paper. It was republican in 
sentiment, but of a very different type from the New York 
or Philadelphia papers acknowledging the same allegiance. 
It was more dignified, restrained, impersonal, and less 
partisan. Even a Massachusetts federalist said of it that 
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there was always a characteristic regard for decorum mani* 
fested in its columns; it published news as well as polit- 
ical argument S| and in many ways corresponded more to the 
modern newspaper than any of its contemporaries , except, 
perhfitpSi the Weekly Register of Baltimore* The editors, too, 
seemed to treat Journalism somewhat as a profession, as it 
is at present, and not entirely as a side issue to some 
other business, or a mere political tool* Gales, the senior 
editor, was of English parentage, but had lived in North 
Carolina from childhood, and graduated from the State uni- 
versity. He then learned printing under William Birch of 
Philadelphia, and stenography from his father, himself a 
veteran editor. With this training. Gales became success- 
ively reporter, partner, and sole editor in the firm manag- 
ing the Mational Intelligencer at the national capital. 
William Seaton, brother-in-law to Gales, Joined him in part- 
nership Just as the war was coming on with England in 1812. 
He was a Virginian and had received a good education in the 
Southern fashion of having a tutor at home and then read- 
ing extensively under a regular Instructor, who in Seaton *s 
case was a Scotchman, Ogilvle, of Richmond. He learned 
printing in the same office with Thomas Ritchie, and edited 
several papers in Virginia and North Carolina, among them 
the Raleigh Register in association with Gales senior, be- 
fore taking up his work in Washington. 
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The experiences the paper underwent at the hands of 
the British gave it a hold on the esteem of the people 
which formed one of its valuable assets* Both editors 
and most of the office men enlisted as privates on the out- 
break of the war, and it was only with great difficulty 
that the paper was printed at all; by dint of riding all 
night, the two partners managed, alternately, to get to 
Washington from the suburb where they were stationed, at- 
tend to the paper, and return the next day. On one occasion 
only three men and three boys were left to get the paper 
outi and at another time llrs.Seaton wrote that only two 
pressmen were left in the office, and one of them was ill, 
so that the paper would be published only with the greatest 
difficulty. Mr.Seaton was in his editorial chair the morn- 
ing Washington was invaded,- he at once closed the office 
and joined his compcmy. Admired Cockburn, the British com- 
mander, ordered the office to be sacked and the books and 
furnishings burned; the buildings also would have been 
fired had not the women of the neighborhood interceded to 
save it, so the account goes. 

The Intelligence r was the f ountainhead of all gov- 
ernment news for the papers throughout the country. The 
proceedings of Congress were reported very fully. Gales 
taking stenographic notes in the Senate, and Seat on in the 
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House* CozomunlcatloDS and advertisements from the differ- 
ent departments of government were constantly published, 
also the lavs of the United States; and much space was de- 
voted to news from abroad and at home. Advertisements were 
not the least Important part of its contents. The wide 
circulation of the Intelligencer made them especially prof- 
itable) and over one-half the whole sheet was occupied by 
them. They were addressed to a great variety of interests 
in keeping with the mixed character of the subscribers, who 
belonged largely to the best class in the country, in point 
of education and good taste. 

Here, the editorials (written mostly by Seaton) car- 
ried unusual weight because of the semi-official character 
of the paper, and were carefully watched by all the public 
men* Their style was cultivated, dignified, and without 
any personal animus and partisan spirit such as disfigured 
many of the papers in the country, notably the Washington 
City Gazette. In his discussions, Seaton took lofty ground 
on principle, and aimed to remain neutral, with an eye sin- 
gle to the best Interests of the nation. But it was impos- 
sible always to keep this even balance. Both editors be- 
longed to the South; Seaton was a native Virginian, and 
Gales had been brought up and educated in Horth Carolina. 
They were of the mild, conservative type like Lowndes and 
Crawford,- quite different from Ritchie who belonged in tem- 
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perament with such men as Randolph, Troup, or Wise* Their 
traditions and sjrmpathies, however, were naturally Southern i 
and yet the Intelligencer deprecated sectional spirit, and 
at the time of the Missouri Compromise debate, did its best 
to allay bitter feeling; it constantly urged moderation, 
and rebuked hostile statements in the Northern papers as 
most dangerous to the Union. In the campaign of 1824, it 
departed from its neutral position and advocated Crawford's 
interests as candidate for the presidency* Consequently it 
defended the congressional caucus, on the ground of keeping 
the choice more closely in the hands of the people, and out 
of the House of Representatives, and also on the ground of 
party regularity, as the National Advocate and the Argus 
urged. 

The City Gazette of Washington was not one of the 
leading democratic papers, but it requires mention because 
its abusive, purchasable character made it notorious in 
official circles and won for it the title ^the Uud Press** 
Clay used it occasionally as the medium of his attacks upon 
the Florida treaty and South American affairs in 1820-21. 
Its character was in keeping with its successive editors, 

both of whom were foreigners and of restless, turbulent dis- 

'2 
positions. The earlier one, Baptists Irvine, was Irish by 
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birth* He had worked as Journeyman and printer under 
Duane, and there^ no doubt, received his training in con- 
troversial politics. For a time he vas associated in busi- 
ness with Holt of the New York Columbian , which was prose- 
cuted under the Sedition Act. During the war of 1812, he 
was editor of the Baltimore Whig . In addition to his edi- 
torial duties, he served as officer of a company that 
assisted in the reduction of York. Later he took charge 
* of the Washingto n Gazette , but soon gave it up (in 1817) to 
devote himself entirely to South American affairs, on which 
subject he was a fanatic. John Quincy Adama hcul frequent 
interviews with him at the time of the Amelia Island episode 
and the succeeding complications with the new South Ameri- 
can republics, and set down in his diary, 22 Nov., 1819, 
this description of his character; ''He is one of the men 
with whom this age abounds-- a fanatic of liberty for the 
whole human race — honest, but with a brain always in a 
snarl — with learning Just enough to be pedantic, and tem- 
per Just enough to be indiscreet; bitter in his dislikes 
and unmeasured in his resentments — but withal indefatiga- 
bly industrious and persevering* He is by birth an Irish- 
man and has no native American feelings. He therefore, like 
all the European republicans whom I have known, habitually 
thinks of liberty as a blessing to be acquired and never as 
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1 
a blessing to be enjoyed.* His subsequent history reads 

interestingly* He received the appointment of United States 
agent to Venezuela, and idiile there took part in an attempt 
against Porto Rico in 1822; he was arrested, and, after an 
imprisonment of eighteen months, was condemned to thirty 
years* hard labor in the salt mines. Another trial was 
held in Holland (because one of the vessels in the expedi* 
tion was under the flag of the Netherlands), and as a result 
the king of the Netherlands reversed the decision and sub- 
stituted for it banishment from the isl8md« 

The next editor of the Gazette was an Englishman, 
Jonathan Elliott « He, too, was a soldier of fortune, and 

had fought under Bolivar for the independence of New Gran- 

2 
ada. His anti-Spanish predilections inclined him to read- 
ily support any policy adverse to that country. During the 
negotiations regarding Florida, the Gazette published arti- 
cles, believed to come from Clay and Armstrong, that seri- 
ously embarrassed our government. In 1826, he sold the paper 
to Duff Green, irho engrafted upon it the United State s Tele- 
graph; nothing more is heard of Elliott until the presiden- 
tial contest of 1828, when he reappeared again as editor, 
this time of a paper called We the People , advocating Adams* 

1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, IV, pp.444, 445. 
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claims I irhlch at the previous election of 1824 he had done 
his utmost to discredit. 



2* The Oppositio n and Independent Press . 

Federalist Journals were few but strong, and center* 
ed chiefly In Hew York. There Vllliam Stone of the Commer* 
cial Advert lser > William Coleman of the Evening Post , Theo- 
dore Dwlght of the Hew York Daily Advertiser , and Charles 
King of the Hew York American, represented the opposition 
press, which also Included the Columbian Centinel of Boston , 
the Hatlonal Gazett e of Philadelphia, and the Connecticut 
Courant. All these papers displayed those **high-mlnded** 
qualities ordinarily associated with the Federalists,* 
education, dignity, good-breeding, a little hauteur, an 
apparent consciousness of superior merit, an absence of any 
hiimorous or practical spirit. Their appeal would be wholly 
to the cultured and leisure class, and to the solid vested 
Interests of the north and middle sections. Ordinary, every- 
day matters were slightly considered. 

The Centinel and the Even ing Post belonged to the 
earlier generation, like the Auro ra and the Democratic Press . 
Under Benjamin Russell, the Centinel had done splendid work 
on the federal side from the Revolution down to the peace 
Ghent; but during the Era of Good Feeling (which expression 
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Russell originated) I its editor was getting old and his 
influence was on the decline* He continued the losing 
fight, however I until 1828, when the tide of democracy near- 
ly drowned his paper out. He then decided to retire.. The 
Centinel was a grave, substantial Journal, devoted equally 
to politics and business matters. The editorials often 
served as themes for adverse comment by the other papers, 
but were a minor feature i any active discussion of polit- 
ics was contained in the few contributed articles whose 
spirit was strongly federal and sectional. One does not 
find the free, personal sparring with other editors that 
occurs often enough in Noah's interesting print. Over two- 
thirds of the space was given up to shipping news, stock 
quotations, price exchanges, and advertisements, in accord- 
ance with its second title, the **Daily Advertiser**. The 
Charlesto n City Gazette was the only other paper which 
could compare with it in this department, the southern pap- 
er being even superior in the large, attractive style of 
its notices. 

The New York Evening Post owed its origin to Hamil- 
ton, in 1801. He offered the position of editor to Theo- 
dore Dwlght, later Secretary of the Hartford Convention, 

1 2 

who declined it. It was then given to William Coleman, a 
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young man of equally good federal training* He was a Uassar 
chuaetts lawyer, of Irish descent on his father's aide, had 
practiced a while in Greenfield, one of the most devotedly 
federal sections in the state, helped to disperse the in- 
surgents under Shay, and in 1794 came to Hew York and be- 
came law partner for a time with Astron Burr« In 1600, he 
was reporter in the supreme court of the state, a position 
he lost on the defeat of the Federalists, and thus was free 
to undertake the Evening Post , He had written occasionally 
for the Greenfie ld Gazette , and Hamilton may have seen these 
articles; but their friendship, socially, politically, and 
professionally, would be enough to account for the choice. 
Coleman threw the whole force of his federal training and 
personal grievance against the Republicans into articles 
noted for their pungent, caustic style* The Post became 
more controversial than the New England federal organs, and 
engaged in violent debates with the republican editors* 
Personally, Coleman was a giant in strength and endurance, 

and the story is told of his skating twenty miles in one 

1 
evening; he was sometimes called the New England Wolf. In 

1819, he suffered a paralytic stroke from v/hich he never 

fully recovered. This no doubt increased his irritability 

and savage style. On his death, in 1826, William Cullen 

Bryant took charge of the Post. 
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Another prominent federal paper of the earlier time 
that was in its decadence during this period was the Hart- 
ford Courant > It exhibited the Connecticut form of feder- 
alism most markedly in the fact that its editors remained 
in one family, the Goodwins, from 1779 till 1836, the last 
editor having worked in the establishment as apprentice, 
journeyman, and editor, for seventy years. 

The National Gaz ette and the Hew York American were 
both youthful establishments, being undertaken about 1819. 
The former was intended to give its editor a living, the 
latter to reform New York politics. Both were singularly 
alike in having a distinctly literary and learned tone, but 
the emphasis was differently placed. The Gazette was lit- 
erature tinged with politics, while the Amer ican was polit- 
ics colored v/ith literature. Robert Walsh, editor of the 
former, had failed in two magazines which he started at 
different times, and as his profession of law was closed 
to him on account of increasing deafness, he was forced to 
take up newspaper work, in addition to pamphlet writing of 
various sorts. He maintained in the new Gaze tte many 
magazine features, but accompanied them with sufficient 
news to suit the practical taste. He is credited with giv- 
ing the first literary impulse to the political press. As 
a mechanical piece of work, the paper was superior to most 

1. Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U.S., p. 
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Of the contemporary prints,^ with large clear type on excel- 
lent paper; it is to-*day as easy and agreeable to read as 
a modern sheet. It was chiefly valued for its foreign news 
and general articles. Politics were in the background. The 
editorials dealt with them more or less, but never in the 
deeply interested sense that Niles or Ritchie did. Walsh's 
political views had undergone considerable transformation* 
He had be^n as a political fanatic against Napoleon and 
developed into a Federalist of the highest color; in which 
character, Adams says, he wrote and published himself com- 
pletely down in this country; he had then renounced his 
ultra- federalism and supported Monroe. But the public re- 
mained so uncertain of his republican soundness that Uonroe 
felt it was not expedient to furnish him employment in the 
government.^ He was one of the ablest writers of the time. 
John Bristedy writing in 1818, exhausted the adjectives in 
trying to do Justice to his merits, and declared he was 
confessedly the first man of letters on this side of the 
Atlantic.^ His literary labors included books, pamphlets, 
letters from Washington and Paris as correspondent, and 
reviews. But literature furnished only an unstable income, 
and his financial concerns were for a long time far from 
prosperous. His failure to obtain work of some kind from 
the government, suited to his abilities, was a deep disap- 
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pointment to him. He approached political questions from 

a broad scholairly standpoint that exactly suited a taste 
like that of John Qulncy Adam8» but was too academic to 
please the mass of people. His style was ornate and book- 
ish; he used long, unfamiliar words, and frequent foreign 
phrases without the usual accompanying^ translations. His 
editorials dealt with such matters as the action of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, the controversy In Illinois over 
slavery, the theatrical performance In aid of the Greek 
fund, the Neapolitan courts, and the message of the govern- 
or of Georgia. Communications were oftener about general 
concerns such as auction sales, astronomy, or smallpox, 
than about a current political topic like the cducus system « 
In running over a file, one comes across such articles of 
Intellectual Interest as the "Age of Augustus", "Indl€W3 
Antiquities", "The Loo Choo Islands", new books by Cooper 
and Byron, ctlgebralc geometry, and famous legal cases. It 
is easy to see that such a paper would be "caviare to the 
general" y and would evidently appeal little to a Jacksonlan 
Democrat, for instance. Yet, singularly enough, in the 
campaign of 1828, Walsh told Adams that most of his readers 

belonged to the opposition party, which was supposed to be 

2 
largely of Jackson men. The advertisements, naturally, 
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were a negligible quantity in the Gazette, auid were mostly 
notices of stockholders' meetings, banks, books, periodi- 
cals, tuition, and stock quotations. Its constituency was 
wholly the cultured, literary class. Mrs. Royall regarded 
Vcash as aristocratic, and always referred to him with what 
was Intended as crushing sarcasm. On one occasion, when 
a book entitled ^'Gentility** appeared, she suggested that 
it be sent to Ur. Walsh. 

The movement that led to the Hew York American is 
suggestive of that of Pitt and his Young England followers 
against Valpole's corrupt policy. The promoters of the 
plan were a number of young men, led by Charles King, son of 
Rufus King, and Johnson Verplanck. A letter from Charles 
King to his father, Feb. 8, 1819, tells of the inception of 
the undertaking. He said there had been such a disgust 
among honest men in the federal party at the selfishness 
and disregard at Albany of the true interests of the state, 
that two or three of his own age had resolved to check, if 
possible, the system. They proposed to do this through a 
newspaper under their control, as the period was propitious 
for an attempt to ••restore^' the federal party by its old 
and true name and influence, in the affections of the State 
and the Union. He thought the public mind required only to 
be well directed to overturn this system, and in the divis- 
ions existing in the democratic party was the opportunity. 
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He added, **The two Duers, Wickham^ and others of pure views 
in the country will support the effort, and your countenance 
and approbation would be more essential than all others. 
Ve have not yet matured our plan, and have only resolved 
upon getting the management of a paper already established, 
so that no great expense may be incurred, and one of our 
number is to habitually superintend its columns, while I 
and others, when we can find the time, are to do our best 
to make them worth reading. And herein we should hope for 
your assistance and that of our other friends. ••^ In reply, 
Rufus King urged caution,-- that they should t£Uce time for 
consideration and maturity, and attempt nothing that might 
be construed into a reference to a recent occurrence at 
Albany*^ Verplanck was the active manager; Charles King's 
connection with the paper was not made public for quite a 
while, as appears from the following letter from Verplanck 
to Rufus King, Feb. 27, 1820: "I have taken the liberty to 
make some assertions in the American respecting your senti- 
ments regarding the character and conduct of Mr. Clinton. I 
left Albany some days since to make arrangements for publish- 
ing the American daily, of which I have assumed the direc- 
tion. Charles will continue his support, but for various 
considerations, I thought it improper that he should appear 
before the public as interested in it."^ 



1. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, pp.208, 209. 
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The early issues of the paper announced that it was 
to be conducted by an association of young men whose object 
was political; in the matter of principles » they were ^'fed- 
eral in their attachment to the Union, republican in their 
veneration for institutions, and democratic in their defer- 
ence to the will of the people." They disapproved the 
conduct of all parties in their native state and would do 
their utmost "to overturn a system of fraud and venality 
and rescue the character of Hew York." In national polit- 
ics, they intended to promote the interests of the country 
without reference to the existing nominal distinctions of 
party, and should support the administration of Monroe. 
The American at once assumed importance in political cir- 
cles because of its connection with Rufus King and leading 
Federalists. Its diminutive size was in amusing contrast 
to the greatness of its design, and recalls the worn paral- 
lel of David and Goliah. In contents, it resembled a 
review more than a newspaper. A few extracts from the Nation - 
al Intelligencer , occasionally, furnished all the news it 
conveyed. As one form of attack on the state machine, open 
letters were published to Clinton, Van Rensselaer, the Fed- 
eral party in Hew York, and others. The large number of 
articles on purely intellectual, literary subjects indicat- 
ed' an amount of idealism, of unpracticality, that boded ill 

1. Hew York American , March 3, 1819. 
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for any success in dealing with such an unscrupulous system 
as the Albany Regency and astute » hard-headed men like 
Marcy and Van Bur en » ?or example, one finds In the Issues 
of March and April, 1819, a critique on the Tragedy of Brutus, 
a statement of the argument In Plato's Phaedo, a discussion 
of the pronunciation of Shakespeare, and biographical sketch- 
es of unfamiliar French gentlemen, translated from the French 
by one of the editorial board, and many quotations from Eng- 
lish reviews. Rufus King kept in constant touch with the 
American through his correspondence with his son, and offer- 
ed suggestions now and then, but he did not control or di- 
rect the paper, on the contrary, he tried to keep himself 
independent from it; yet people often referred to it as 
"Rufus King's paper"*, to his evident annoyance. His ex- 
treme aversion to newspaper publicity prevented his appear- 
ance in print except when absolutely necessary to correct 
a harmful rumor. He gauged Mordecai M.Noah's motives quite 
skilTully, and warned his son to expect his enmity at a 
coming election. In March, 1824, he wrote Charles King 
from Washington: *Ref erring to a late article in the Ameri - 
can > I ought to express to you a decided opinion in opposi- 
tion to the suggestion of the expediency of a general con- 
vention to nominate the president."^ The same year and 

1. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, p. 495. 

2. Ibid, , p. 557. 
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long previously, the American worked energetically for 
Adams as president , in opposition to Crawford and the cau- 
cus system. In 1823, Charles King openly conducted the 
paper, on the failure of his business, in connection with 
Verplanck, and in 1827 became sole manager, Verplanck 
retiring. 

The Mew York Statesman , a Clintonian organ edited by 
a gifted young professor, Nathaniel Carter, reached more 
than local influence, not only through its general excel- 
lence, but because of the letters from its Washington cor- 
respondenty who was Carter himself. These were widely cop- 
ied by other Journals. 

The only paper in the South prominently opposed to 
the Republican party was the Richmond Whig , at first styled 
the Constitutional Whig . Its editor, John Hampden Pleasants, 
was the son of the distinguished citizen, James Pleasants, 
who had been for years a mexnber of the House of Representa- 
tives and then of the Senate, emd afterwards became govern- 
or of Virginia. The younger Pleasants supported Adams in 
1824 and *28; he continued his paper till 1846, when he was 
killed in a duel by Thomas Ritchie, junior. 



1. Catalogue of Newspaper Files in the Library of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, p. 91. 
Cong. Debates, Jan.29,1828, p. 1240. 
Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U.S., p. 271. 
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Outflide tlie pcde of the two great partieSi but more 
active and influential than many of their papersi was the 
Baltimor e Register , established in 1811 by Hezekiah Niles. 
Its prospectus, issued in that year, gave a sketch of the 
proposed paper that remained a good description of it dur- 
ing its whole publication* The new Regi ster was to contain 
articles on politics, history, geography, biography, notices 
of art, the sciences, and manufactures, miscellany, and 
summary of news. Under the term ^'politics* were to be in- 
cluded essays and discussions on all matters of a public 
nature, public documents and political events of the United 
States and of the states, and useful statistics. To this 
program the paper steadily adhered. Everything was report- 
ed with impartial fidelity. "It attained a national circu- 
lation because it supplied with a degree of fullness not 
attempted by the local Journals, the details of the politi- 
cal progress of the country.* Hot only was it received in 
every state and territory of the Union, but it was taken 
and preserved in all the great departments of the general 
government, and complete sets were furnished to all the 
foreign ministers of the United States. Sometimes it was 
quoted in the courts of law. A number of copies were regu- 
larly sent to Europe, South America, and the Vest Indies. 



1. Columbus, Ohio, Monitor, May 13, 1819 « 
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It contained no advertisement 8 , so did not appeal at all 
to the business class as such; but it reached the most re- 
sponsible , thoughtful class in every section. It was ad- 
dressed to no special political interests; its platform in 
those matters was stated thus: **Its politics shall be 
American,- not passive, not lukewarm, but active and vigi- 
lant — not to support individuals, but to subserve the in- 
terests of the people so far as he shall be. able to dis- 
cern in 5idiat their interest lies* The intended publisher 
is, in the language of the day, a democratic republican, 
and as a duty he owes his own creed, will enforce it as 
well as he can.^ In the presidential campaigns, espec- 
ially in the exciting personal one of 1824, Niles sided 
with no one candidate, but discussed them all impartially. 
Re was wholly unhampered in his opinions. Party allegiance 
was nothing to him; his arguments, therefore, carried great 
weight because of their thoroug^y disinterested, independ- ' 
ent character. To him as well as to Ritchie people looked 
for the first expression of opinion on any current topic. 
The two editors were also similar in their emphatic, out- 
spoken style; it is interesting and convincing even to-day. 
Ho one did more than Vilas to formulate the various issues 
tangled together in this confusing period, and shape them 

1. Hiles* Register , 
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into definite principles to be discussed and adopted by 

people at large. Since **he was a close and intelligent 

student of politics, an expert in statistics, and a writer 

of clear and strong English, his influence in moulding the 

thought of his readers was great. His constituency was the 

best informed part of the community in every part of the 

1 
country.* He wrote unweariedly in support of protection 

for manufactures, of internal improvement, and with equal 

vigor heunmered away against the congressional caucus, the 

African colonization scheme, and the Bank of the United 

States. The Ohio Monitor declared with regard to the last 

named, that *the patriotic Niles gave the first impetus to 

2 

the revolution of its destruction." In these positions 

he was a true product of his environment, for his whole 
life was spent, partly in Pennsylvania where he was born, 
but chiefly in Baltimore, where he lived from the time he 
was thirty years old. No one could say he failed of 
fame, for two towns, one in Michigan and one in Ohio, were 
named for him. 

3. Editors as a Class . 

Of editors as a class at this time, opinions dif forc- 
ed. Villiam Cullen Bryant, writing about 1829, character- 
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ized them as follows: "The class of men who figure in this 
country as conductors of newspapers are not, for the most 
party in high esteem with the community. The general feel- 
ing with which they are regarded is by no means favorable. 
Contempt is too harsh a name for it, perhaps, but it is far 
below respect* This arises from the fact that, professing, 
as they do, one of the noblest of sciences, that of polit- 
ics,- thejr too often profess it in a narrow, ignorant, 
ignoble spirit. Every journalist is a politician, of course, 
but in how many instances does he aspire to no higher office 
than that of an ingenious partisan? He does not look at 
political doctrines and public measures in a large and com- 
prehensive way, • ♦ ♦ ♦ but aiddicts himself to consider- 
ations of expediency. He makes politics an art rather than 
a science, a matter of finesse rather than of philosophy. 
He inflames prejudices which he knows to be groundless be- 
cause he finds them convenient. He detracts from the per- 
sonal merits of men whom he knows to be most worthy.** 
In estimating the value of this criticism, one or two things 
have to be considered. At the time he wrote it, Bryant was 
a young man and had just undertaken the Evening Post in 
Coleman* s place, and, no doubt, his ideals of an editor* s 
position were high and exacting. Moreover, he happened on 
an evil time in newspaper history,- the spirit of journalism 
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had just been, as it were, dragged in the gutter, during 
the violent campaign that landed Jackson in the president's 
seat. The depths to idiich the papers descended in their 
party zeal were unspeakable. At almost any other time in 
this liAiole period, editors would have appecured in a less 
unworthy light. On the other hand, a speaker in Congress 
in 1827, referred to the printers of newspapers as •'most 
generally men of education, of high literary attainments, 
and moving in the very first circle of social and political 
life.**^ Allowing for the necessities of argument, this 
was the case in many instances. The conclusion from both 
statements would seem to be that both were true. Certainly 
the share of the spoils that came to the editors in 1829 and 
'30 indicated political art and finesse of a rarely success- 
ful order. And yet the congressman's remark was eminently 
applicable to such men as Robert Walsh, William Seaton, 
Nathaniel Carter, Charles King, Thomas Ritchie, and not a 
few others. 

American life during this period was passing through 
a transition stage in which the new was fast crowding out 
the old, and in the interval both existed together. The press 
was no exception to this movement; its tone, its personnel, its 
style, were different from what had existed in the previous 

1. Cong. Debates, Feb. 12, 1827, p. 1104. 
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ora, but the change was gradual. Old conditions were still 
manifested in the presence of foreign edit.ors and the fre- 
quent use of a violent, abusive manner of writing, but such 
editors were in the minority, and a more temperate style 
wan beginning to prevail* The leaders of public opinion 
now were American bom, and not political "adventurers**, as 
they were contemptuously called, from over the seas. The 
latter class was represented at this time by Baptists Irvine 
and Jonathan Elliott of the Washington City Gazejtte, William 
Duane of the Auror a^ John Binns of the Democratic Press , and 
John Agg of the short-lived Washington Republican * Joseph 
Gales of the National Intelligencer was born in England, 
but he was essentially an American, as he had lived in this 
country from boyhood, and had here received his training 
and experience, so that he is not included with those men- 
tioned. Excepting John Agg, these men all belonged to the 
old school of radical republican Journalism, and exhibited 
its unpleasant characteristics of immoderation, slamder, 
and venality. Theirs was the hireling press. But their 
days of prosperity and influence were past. Baptists Irvine 
abaondoned newspaper work at the beginning of this period 
to stir up trouble in diplomatic circles. Duane and Binns 
received less and less notice every year from the country at 
large, though in the domain of state politics, they held 
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their own a longer time. In November, 1818, Rufus King re- 
ferred contemptuously to them as follows: **The strife for 
the direction of the good people of Pennsylvania, so far 
as this is to be effected by the press, lies between the 
two colonels, Binns and Duane, one of whom heus been the 
tencmt of a score of English Jails, and the other scourged 
out of British India. ^ Duane was now getting old and 
poor, and his attention was more bent on securing his bread 

and butter from the government he reviled than on moulding 

2 
public opinion. In 1828, the man who had once been 

toasted as the most efficient instrument in effecting the 
great political revolution of 1800 was wearing out his time 
as a petty police officer in a squalid little police sta- 
tion in Philadelphia. There he was visited by Urs.Anne 
Royall, who exchanged commiserations with him, being her- 
self in a similarly decayed state of fortune. Binns was 
soon equally innocuous. He happened to be always on the 
wrong side of national politics, and it cost him heavily in 
subscribers and influence. The most vigorous one of the 
group was Jonathan Elliott. In the events leading up to 
Adams* election, he counted as an important factor in sup- 
port of Crawford, but after 1826, his part in affairs prac- 
tically ceased, though he appeared temporarily in the next 
presidential contest on Adams' side. 



1. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, p. 169* 
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Another British editor of leas familiar name at the 
Capital was John Agg, of the Washington Republican and after 
ward the gational Journal s He was a favorite among the 
ladies because of his attractive personality, and happy 
knack of writing society verses and plays. The poem, ''Wend 
you with the world to-night**, on the occasion of Mrs.Adams* 
great ball in January, 1824, was his production. But he 
labored under the great disadvantage of not being natural- 
ized, a fact which practically nullified all his editorial 

2 
efforts. Noah singled him out especially for sarcastic 

comment* He referred to him variously as the London editor 
of the Washington Republican , the gentleman from Soho Square, 
from Piccadilly, from Spa Fields, and advised him to go back 
to writing plays. 

From all this, it will be seen that the foreign edit- 
or in American Journalism was losing Influence. The names 
that now carried authority were Ritchie, Niles, Seaton, 
Kendall, King, Blair, Walsh,- Hill, Hoah — all native Ameri- 
cans. New England editors were scattered over the country 

about as commonly as New England school teachers. There 

3 

were many of them in western New York, some in Pennsylvan- 
ia, In Baltimore, and even in frontier Illinois one finds 
such a phrase as ••originally from Vermont" after a printer's 
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name. 

The difference in editors, as a clasa, from those 
of the former period was not only one of nationality; it 
was difference of natural gifts, of training, of tone €Lnd 
method. Though the mass of local papers continued to be 
edited by practical printers, the ones that really "counted** 
were mostly under the control of men of education and dis- 
tinct literary power, in addition to political skill. The 
earlier editors had often been booksellers or stationers,* 
now they were lawyers, ministers, litterateurs, or business 
men. To the first named profession, Hoah, Thomas Dwight, 
Coleman, Valsh, Ritchie, and Samuel Knapp either belonged, 
or had studied it a while and then abandoned it. College- 
bred men were not infrequent, such a preparation being more 
valued at this time than in the later days when Horace Greeley 
said he would rather go out and hang a college graduate than 
Bmploy him in his office. Amos Kendall, Nathaniel Carter, 
and Samuel Knapp, (a Washington correspondent) , were from 
Dartmouth; Elias Kingman from Brown University and later a 
teacher in the South; Joseph Qales from Horth Carolina Uni- 
versity. Charles King was educated at Harrow and Paris. 
Carter had been a professor before entering Journalism, and 
by that title Noah always referred to him. A writer of some 
American sketches in 1827 declared it was utterly incompre- 
hensible how a professor should descend from his learned 
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chalr to fill a seat at the desk of a printing establish- 
ment « Men like Ritchie and Seaton and Niles, though with- 
out formal college training, yet were equally well educated 
because of their natural power and wide reading* 

Many of this group of leaders possessed distinct 
literary talept. Robert Walsh was preeminently a student 
and writer, acknowledged by even Charles Francis Adams 
second, to be one of the ablest In the country at that time. 
He was forced Into newspaper work because that was the only 
fomi of literature which then paid. He published a large 
number of pajnphlets, books, essays, and papers. One of his 
most Interesting productions was an answer to the various 
accounts of the United States written by uncomplimentary 
travellers, entitled ••An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain". He also wrote against slavery, on which subject 
Seaton strongly disagreed with him. Hezeklah Ulles also 
put forth books of his own, one being "The Principles and 
Acts of the Revolution", and another a collection of humor- 
ous essays, called "Quill Driving". Charles King furnished 
many learned articles to the Ameri can , on subjects utterly 
disconnected with politics. A perfect specimen of the 
litterateur was Mordecal Noah, who apparently considered 
all literature his province, for there were few fields In 
it that he hesitated to enter; but the drama was his spec- 
ialty. In which he met with much popular approval. His 
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book of travels, Adams said, was written against Madison 
and Uonroe* John Agg also was a playwright and a poet. 
Thomas Dwlght, the stern Federalist , wrote verses as well 
as political essays. 

Examples of the business man in Journalism were 
found in Peter Force, Charles King, and Stephen Simpson. 
Force was proprietor of a Job printing house in Washington, 
a city councillor, and later on, mayor; one of those, says 
Parley, like Weed, **who served 8tn apprenticeship as print- 
er, and graduated qualified to fill any politiceJ. position. ** 
His name is carved on one of the largest stones in the Wash- 
ington monument. But he has a better claim to remembrance 
than that. He possessed a keen intuition of the historical 
value of things, and early began a collection of broadsides, 
constitutions, tracts, pamphlets, etcetera, whicli he ultim- 
ately gave to the Library of Congress; they are now among 
the most valuable documents in the country. Perley de- 
scribes Mr.Force as emphatically a gentleman, tall, stalwart, 
with bushy black hair and large expressive eyes which would 

beam with Joy whenever a friend brought him a rare auto- 

2 

graph or pamphlet. 

Charles King had been clerk in an Amsterdam banking 
house, and then connected for more than fifteen years with 
a large mercantile firm in New York. He was one of the 
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founders of the Mew York American , but did not become open- 
ly identified with it until 1823, when the failure of his 
business, as a result of the hard times, forced him to take 
up editing the paper in earnest for his livelihood* 

A man whose business experience furnished him a pow- 
erful political weapon was Stephen Simpson of the Columbian 
Observer ! or, as he was irreverently termed by Noah, ••Mr. 
Spiff likins of the Columbian Abuser". Simpson was the son 
of George Simpson, cashier of the old Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia, and afterwards of Stephen Girard's 
bank. He held the position of note-clerk in the National 
Bank for quite a while. On leaving it, he made his first 
venture in newspaper writing as author of a series of arti- 
cles on the Bank. In a vindictive, bitter, but able style 
he described its management, its policy, and its transac- 
tions. These articles were published under the name of 
"Brutus", first in the Aurora, and then in the Observer , 
which was established in 1822. They created a great stir. 
Simpson was a born controversialist, emd his chief ability 
was in attack. The Observer was originally devoted more to 
criticisms and speculations on literary and political sub- 
jects than to news, but it soon changed to a political organ, 

2 

and worked tremendously for Jackson in 1824 and *28. 
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The two most noted examples of the editor who was 
at the same time writer, politician, and business man, 
were Amos Kendall and Duff Green. The former was a Massa- 
chusetts man, college-bred, who had come to Kentucky in his 
early manhood, and there had a varied experience as tutor 
in Clay^s family, lawyer, postmaster, and editor* He sup- 
ported Clay energetically in 1824, but deserted him, after 
Adams' election, for Jackson, against whom he had former- 
ly been very bitter* Because of his attacks on the new 
administration, he professed to feel regret on Clay's ac- 
count. He explained his course thus: ''The writer of this 
felt like one of that gentleman's (Clay's) family, and that 
it would be almost petty treason to thwart his hopes* But 
he now feels like one turned out of doors and absolved from 
every family tie. Although it will not induce him to change 
his course, it will enable him to run that course with more 
alacrity and less restraint." In his paper, Kendall vili- 
fied the President and praised the Secretary at the same 
time. But Clay's bitterness toward his former protege"^ was 
not lessened on this account. He said he reminded him of 
Mareschal Villars, whom St. Simons in his memoirs describes 
as having but one virtue — ^ he was faithful to his friend — 

to serve him there was no depth of servility or baseness to 

2 

which he would not descend, but that friend was himself. 
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In later years, S»S.Prenti88 said of him, ^We must excuse 
his brutality. A man who lives on the rack of his own 
horrible temper, eaten up with remorse , and suffering the 
psmgs of a perpetual indigestion, cannot be expected to be 
nnich more than a beast. ^ 

Duff Green was a most impressive personality, of 
aggressive, powerful strength. His family were Kentuck* 
ians, but he left that state soon after reaching twenty- 
one, and went to Missouri, where he became colonel of the 
militia^ a member of the Missouri Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and a state senator. In 1823, he bought the St. Lou is 
Enquirer , which had previously been Benton's organ. In 
addition to his editorial duties, he organized the first 
line of stage coaches that ran west of the Mississippi, and • 
carried on a large law practice. ' He went to Washington 
soon after Adams* election, and there spent the rest of 
his life. He had an extensive knowledge of the public men 
of the day, which, combined with his **great intelligence, 

strong powers of mind, unwearied industry, and a vigorous 

3 
pen", made him a prominent character in political circles. 

Thurlow Weed smd Isaac Hill were self-made men, with 
little education or literary aptness, (Weed's first editor- 
ials were full of bad grammar); but their quick wit and 
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observation enabled them to overccme many defects, and 
there was a force and skill in their arguments that attract- 
ed attention. They reaped more of the grosser political 
triumphs than many of their more efficiently trained col- 
leagues. 

With such an editorial personnel, improved by the 
introduction of many gifted, highly educated men, it vas 
inevitable that the tone of the press should reflect the 
change; a change, however, chiefly in negative virtues. 
It was no longer predominantly personal and controversial; 
it was more restrained and impersonal. Editors expended 
their energy in thrashing out principles instead of in 
thrashing each other. Gentlemanly instincts made themselves 
felt. Newspaper discussion began to be less a vituperative 
railing at political foes and eulogizing of party friends, 
and more a debating of measures and problems; in addition, 
such political questions were oftener judged in a logical 
fashion on the basis of constitutional theories and princi- 
ples, rather than entirely according to the party which 
proposed or was responsible for them, aa, for instance, in 
the discussion of the congressional caucus. Though, of 
course, feelings of expediency and party interests were by 
no means absent, and forcible, plain-speaking was amply in- 
dulged in. The conditions in the campaign of 1828 might 
seem to disprove any improvement over the previous era of 
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Journalism, but that was a reversion to old evils and not 
typical of the whole period from 1816 on. 

A recilly new element, and not a modification of an 
old one, was the distinct literary impulse that was given 
to newspapers, credit for which is assigned to Robert Walsh 
as the initiator. The class of articles and the language 
were much enriched by this new spirit. The National Qazette^ 
the Mew York Statesman , and the Hew York American were 
fully as much literary and scientific Journals as political 
or news sheets. Valsh often criticised his neighbors* dic- 
tion and instructed them in purity of style, which efforts 
were not always received in a kindly spirit. He especial- 
ly objected to the word ^talented^, as a barbarism. 

Another important change wan that editors became, in 
a larger sense than ever before, educators of the people 
politically; their arguments and disputations did more 
than anything else to outline the main issues before the 
country, and make them intelligible to the popular mind. 
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CHAPTER III 
The PreaideDtlal Campaigns of 1824 emd 1828 

1. General Features of the Presidential Contes t of 1824 . 

Under the given conditions of a poverty stricken 
press on the one hand, and eager factions on the other, 
having no avenue of communication with the general public 
except throu^ the newspapers-- the one anxious to gain 
patronage, and the other popular attention — it was inevit- 
able that the two should exchange services, and, consequent- 
ly, that journalists should be among the most active agents 
in the presidential campaigns* 

The agitation for Monroe* s successor began soon after 
that president's election, working like an under-current at 
first, but beginning to appear openly as early as 1818 and 
'19. One of the signs was the striking increase in the num- 
ber of newspapers, most of which were intended to bear on 
the presidential question, in favor of one candidate or an- 
other. The Nationa l Intel ligencer stated in June, 1819, 
that between thirty and forty newspaper establishments had 
been formed in different parts of the country in the past 
eight months; and new ones continued to spring up until 
after the contest of 1824 had closed. The feeling of change 
seemed to be in the air. John Quincy Adams wrote that a 
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sort of instinctive impression prevailed that Mr^Monroe^s 
administration would end by bringing in an adverse party 
to it, and that this of itself engaged against the adminis- 
tration all the papers not employed by public patronage, 
but desiring it, and many of those possessing it. 

The earliest public announcement of a new candidate 
appears to have been made by the Aurora, aided by a few 

western prints, which put Clay forward in 1818 as a rival 

1 
to Monroe* Clay promptly disavowed this. In 1821, a 

Georgia paper, the Milled geville R ecor der, invited the 

Republicans to rally around a new standard, and spoke of 

William Crawford as having ''the public eye fixed upon him 

2 
as a suitable successor** to Monroe. But the matter moved 

slowly. Those great storm-centres of politics, Pennsylvan- 
ia and New York, were still rather calm in July, 1822. Lang- 
don Cheves wrote Clay that a schism among the active men in 
Philadelphia was doubtless the cause of the absence of agit- 
ation in the mattery and that New York at the same time was 

3 

completely undecided, and apparently asking for an offer. 

i 

But a year later, during the summer of 1823, the campaign 
was well started, and by fall the two questions that occup- 
ied all attention in the papers and at social gatherings was 



I 1. NatU Intelligencer, Sept. 17, 1818. 

2. Ibid., "Tuly-^ffrrff^l. 

3. Calvin Cotton, Private Correspondence of Henry Clay, 

pp.66, 67. 
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**W111 there be a congressional caucus?** and ^If so, will 
the party accept the nominee?** Peeling begcui to run high. 
Some attempt was made to discuss **mea3ures not men**, in the 
favorite phrase of the time, and to reason on logical, con- 
stitutional grounds, as did Niles and Walsh and Seaton. 
But the bulk of the editors took an easier course^ they did 
not so much try to establish the fitness and principles of 
their own presidential choice as to break down the rival 
candidates* prospects by circulating everything that might 
in €my way injure their private or official reputations. 
For this purpose, Clay set in motion the controversy between 
Jonathan Russell and Adams over the Ghent Mission, in order 
to hurt the latter in the Vest; Hoah hunted up and publish- 
ed a detailed account of a military trial that Gardiner, 
Calhoun's editor, heul undergone; cuid Jesse Benton's old pam- 
phlet against Jackson was circulated broadcast; for this 
Calhoun's extravagance and Crawford's irregularity in ac- 
counts were dwelt upon* One paper even asserted that Adams 
wore neither waistcoat nor cravat, and sometimes went to 
church barefooted, a rumor that disturbed Mrs.Adams more 
than it did the nation. An unknown writer in tHe Washings - 
ton City Gazette gravely proved that the charge was false. 
Charges of corruption were common. Voah said |10,000 was 



1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 54. 
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1 
given for the control of one press in New 7ork» 

Out of the six competing factions in this campaign » 

only two seemed to crystallize into anything like a party 

with a platform,- the Crawford group, dubbed Radicals by 

their opponents, and Calhoun's followers, termed Liberals* 

The Radicals stood for reduction of the army, retrenchment 

in the public expenditure generally, and a speedy discharge 

2 
of the public debt. Their watchwords were Democracy, Econ- 
omy, and Reform; the first, Adams said, to be used against 

3 

him, the second against Calhoun, and the third against both. 

A Georgia paper believed Crawford stood for hostility to 
implied powers, and state rights, which words it inscribed 
on an imaginary banner. Ur. McDuffie*s definition of a 
Radical was an old Federalist in a new form, holding the 
people to be too ignorant to choose a president £uid that it 

was lawful to cheat and defraud them for their own good 

4 
upon the ground that they were their own worst enemies. 

Here McDuffie has reference to the attitude of the Crawford 
party regarding the congressional caucus system of nomina- 
tion. Although personalities were the supreme topic in 
the campaign, yet significant discussions went on, also; 
traces of new party lines began to appear; policies were in 



1. Cong. Debates, Feb. 21, 1827, p. 1827; speech by Ur.F.Johnson 

of Kentucky. 

2. Ibid., p. 1346. 

3. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 56. 

4. Published by Mr. McDuffie in a pamphlet, at Columbia, S. C. , 

in Hov.,1824. See Cong. Debates, Feb. 26, 1830, p. 208. 
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a malleable state, so to speak, and many a shaping blow 
was given them by the leading editors. The caucus system, 
the tariff, internal improvement, the National Bank, method 
of interpreting the Constitution, the African colonization 
scheme, and South American affairs, were chiefly dealt with. 

The first named subject was the most extensively 
discussed because it had a direct bearing upon the election. 
If the old caucus method of nomination wcusi adhered to, 
Crawford's success was almost certain, and all the other 
candidates were virtually thrown out of the race; therefore, 
the entire editorial staff on Crawford's side stoutly de- 
fended the caucus system, and the whole opposition press 
was combined to demolish it. The Treasury organs at once 
saw the danger and adapted their tactics to meet it. All 
talk about Crawford himself was dropped,- the whole weight 
of argument was shifted over to party regularity euid party 
defence. In August, 1823, Ingham of Pennsylvania wrote 
Ninian Edwards that all the papers that were tinged with 
radicalism seemed to have lost sight of Mr. Crawford and 
affected to regard the salvation of their party as ^their 

only wish-- that consequently, they threw themselves on a 

1 
caucus in the hope that he would have a majority there. 

The Alban y Aryis was leader in this policy. It said noth- 
ing in 1823 about any particular candidate; it declared 

1. Ninian Edwards, Life and Times of Ninian Edwards, p. 497. 
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opposition to caucus nomination was a federal trick to 
break up the Republicans, and that the party could only be 
kept together by unswerving adherence to the established 
system of congressional nomination, or, as it termed it, 
**natlonal"* nomination, (to give abetter relish to the idea) • 
The two others in Crawford's powerful trumvirate, the 
Intelligencer and the Enquire r, followed the same course* 
They both criticised the Tennessee legislature for its 
anti-caucus resolutions. The Intelligencer pleaded with 
the Republicans not to allow themselves to be separated by 
a mere difference about men. Noah*s arguments were rather 
shallow* He said it, was to be expected that the Federal 
party would oppose caucus nomination, because it was the 
keystone of the Democratic arch, but, he exclaimed, are the 
old friends of the Democratic cause prepared to dissolve 
their party and abandon their principles? We all know, 
he wrote, that caucus nominations are but ties which cement 
and consolidate the party, and no friend to that party will 
endeavor to prove that a safe system is a trivial, light, 
indifferent, or rather unconstitutional proceeding. He 
considered it would be unsafe to give the people all they 
asked, and thought their demand to choose electors as dan- 
gerous as would be a popular desire to elect Judges or 

2 

ambassadors. Judge Binns of the Democratic Press appealed 
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to precedent, and attempted to show that Crawford and 
Gallatin were nominated by a far larger number than were 
Jefferson and Burr in their caucus election. 

Of all the debaters on the other side, Hezekiah 
Niles was the ablest, and most representative in his views. 
He was one of the first to protest against the holding of 
a congressional caucus, for the purpose, as he said, of 
dictating a president and vice-president to the people of 
the United States, or of combining certain interests togeth- 
er to produce an effect at variance with both the principle 
and the letter of the Constitution. He stood for the rights 
of the people, and cast odium upon the system by associat- 
ing it with monarchical principlesi such expressions as 
"King Caucus", "a legitimist principle", "another Holy Al- 
liance", "a doctrine of the divine right of kings", et cet- 
era, were rife in all the anti-Crawford prints. The gist 
of Niles* contention was summed up in the following para- 
graph: "The people will not give up their rights to a cabal 
or combination as Messrs. Gales and Seat on declared the 
supporters of Mr. Crawford (in 1816) to be: they will not be 
dictated to by King Caucus or King Hick. The Omnipotent 
has given them a right to think and act for themselves, and 
in despite of management and the devil himself, they will 
do so. They would soon have informed the gentlemen caucussers 
that members of Congress were not sent to Tashington to 
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perform in their individual capacities what it would be as 
semi- treason for them to do in their public chcuracters, 
and have given them to understand that the manufacture of 

presidents and vice-presidents was not the business for 

1 
which they were made members of the National Councils." 

It is interesting to notice that the suggestion of a con- 
vention as a substitute for the caucus, seems to have been 
broached by John Binns. In one edition of the **01ive Branch", 
Matthew Carey wrote that a more acceptable way to select 
candidates for the president and vice-president than that 
heretofore adopted, would be for each party to elect dele- 
gates for that express purpose, to meet at some appointed 
place — as many delegates from each state as it had members 
in Congress; the delegates thus elected, to select, nomin- 
ate, and recommend candidates for both president and vice- 
president, as the candidates of the party which sent the 
delegates* This plan, Mr. Carey stated, had been suggested 
to him by the editor of the Democratic Press ,, who said it 
was founded on the then Pennsylvania mode of selecting their 
candidate for governor. 

The tariff issue was also a live one at this time. 
It had actively begun in 1820, when discussion all along 
the Atlantic seaboard was carried on by such men as Lowell 
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of Boston, Judge Story ^ Uatthev Carey, Lyman Beecher, 
Duane, Niles, Ritchie, Gales and Seat on, and Henry Wheat on. 
Coincident with this was the establishment of journals in 
favor of assisting the manufacturing interests of the coun* 
try 9 Just as the agricultural and commercial interests had 
heretofore been assisted* The Providence Journal came out 
in 1820, and for a while led a humble existence, unable to 
pay its editor who gave his services in his leisure moments. 
In 1824 the Boston Courier was founded expressly to advocate 
and uphold protection to manufacturing. There was not a 
paper in Massachusetts at that time, and not more than three 
or four in the United States, which were champions of this 
policy. Buckingham, editor of the Courier , said the others 
were the Hew York Statesman and a paper in Philadelphia 
whose name he had forgotten. During the agitation for a 
protective tariff in 1827-28, Buckingham spent the winter 
in Washington in order to keep Boston people informed of 
what might be done to accomplish their purpose. 

Naturally there were no papers south of the Potomac 
that stood out for the protective tariff, and north of that 
river, it had its opponents. The National Intellig e ncer 
and the National Gazett e were its chief antagonists. Its 
most vigorous defender was Niles, who did even more effective 

1. Joseph T. Buckingham, Personal Memoirs, II, p. 4. 
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work in this line than in the fight against the caucus. 
Edward Stanwood says of him: **(He) made the Register more 
and more a means of promoting the cause of protection until 
his championship of the American system became the absorb- 
ing passion of his life. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ He did not garble 
the language of his opponents in the smallest degree or 
suppress any part of their arguments. ♦ ♦ ♦ (He was) severe 
only when his own words ifere perverted or when his position 
was misrepresented. In delecting speeches to illustrate 
debases, he chose for insertion the strongest on each side, 
and made it a point to give an equal niimber of them or an 
equal amount of space to friends and opponents. » • « • 
No man did more to sow the seed of protectionism or to 
strengthen the plant and protect it from destxniction by the 
tares of free trade.* One article in opposition that he 
published in full, was the Columbia Memorial, written by 
Dr. Thomas Cooper and expressing the southern point of view 
The basis of ITiles* arguments was that protection is re- 
quired by necessity, it is desired by two-thirds of the free 
inhabitants, it would increase the public revenue, and would 
add to commerce and navigation. 

The United States Bank and the whole banking system 
was bitterly assailed by many papers, especially in Ohio, 



1. Edward Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the 
19th Century, I, pp. 246, 247. 
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Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and other western states; 
men connected with the banks were called "rag-barons**. 
The case of Ohio against the United States Bank was, how- 
ever, reprobated by the most enlightened presses, in the 
state of Ohio as well as out of it* Of the exceptions, the 
most distinguished was the Enquirer > But this and other 
matters were less prominent and less definitely outlined, 
as the campaign of 1824 progressed, than were the caucus 
and the tairiff* 

2. Organs t party and personal * 

▼illiam Crawford's party was organized before the 
close of Mr.Madison*s administration; he was thus the 
earliest of the candidates prepared for active work. By 
August, 1822, his organization of newspaper support was very 

extensive throughout the Union, and was managed with much 

2 
address* The chief of these organs were the Richmond 

Enquirer > the National Intelligencer and Vashington City 
Gazette , the Democratic Press of Philadelphia, the Pitts - 
burg Statesman , the Delaware Gazette , the National Advocate 
and Albany Argus and Evening Post in Hew York State, the 
Boston Statesman , the New Hampshire Patriot, and the Port- 
land Argus * Of these, the Richmond Enquirer was the 

1. Nat'l Intell>, Nov. 6, 1819. 

2. John Quincy'^'Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 56. 
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directing force, the main-spring| but the Albany Argus wae 
more enterprising in point of execution under the Regency's 
lead.^ The causes of their adherence varied. According to 
John Quincy Adams, the Hational Intelligencer favored Craw- 
ford because it was anxious to secure the printing of Con- 
gress, and it therefore supported the candidate whom it 

2 

considered most likely to win. This motive was denied by 
a speaker in Congress in 1627 ^ he stated that pecuniary 
considerations, far from influencing the Intelligencer in 
Crawford's favor, would have had Just the reverse effect, 
as his friends in the House (which controlled the printing 
patronage) were not more than, if as many as, one- third of 
its members.^ But it would seem strange if such considera- 
tions did not weigh somewhat with Gales and Seat on, for 
they had built up an expensive establishment expressly to 
do the congressional printing, the loss of which would al- 
most ruin them financially. John Randolph thought this fact 
had its influence. Judging from the following remarks he 
made in the campaign of 1828: "Sir, I make no inference 
farther than to say • • • the thread of their (Gales and 
Seat on) existence * * * is connected with that election; 
***** I make no more imputation on them than that 
they have $50,000 per anniun staked on the event.** 

1. Schouler, Hist-of the U.S., Vol.III, p. 312. 
2* Ibid., p. 61. 

3. Cong.DebateSy Feb. 21, 1827, p.l339. 

4. Ibid., Jan«25,l828, p. 1168. 
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The position of the National Intelligencer was a difficult 
one« It preferred Crawford^ because, as has already been 
seen, the editors were southern in feelingi moderate and 
conservative in mind, therefore natural sympathy existed 
between them,- with no other candidate did they feel in 
such accordi and this no doubt had weight as well as the 
prospect of material gain. They desired to do him such 
good service that in the event of his apparently certain 
elect ion, they might have a claim on his favor; yet they were 
anxious to avoid a breach with any of the departments of 
the existing administration, as they were still dispensers 
of patronage, and one of them might possibly be more suc- 
cessful in the contest than the Secretary of the Treeu^ury. 
The disingenuous course adopted by it gave great dissatis- 
faction to a large number in Congress, and in July, 1824, 
an especially hostile manifestation against the administra- 
tion caused the cabinet to resort to a different press for 

1 
its communications. 

Adams further said that the Richmond Enquirer favor- 
ed Crawford because he was a Virginian and a slave-holder; 
the Nationa l Advocate because of Van Buren; the Boston and 
Portland papers through William King, Governor of Maine; 
and Binns* Democratic Press out of resentment at Adams for 
withdrawing from it the publishing of the laws; and other 

1. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, VI, pp,291, 396. 
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presses in various parts of the Union from principles alike 
selfish and sordid. The attachment of the Washington 
City Gazette was confessedly mercenary. It had been devot- 
ed to Clay during 1820 and *2l9- then it broke with him, 
and wavered a while before deciding between Crawford and 
AdsuDS. During the spring and summer of 1622, it incessant- 
ly abused Calhoun, was cautious and equivocal regarding 
Adams, and non-committal concerning Crawford; but occasion- 
ally it unmistakably disclosed its real leaning towards the 
last named gentleman* At this juncture Adams characterized 
Elliott as being metal to receive any stamp, and in his 
treatment of himself and Crawford, looking like one of 
George the Third's Tower-stamped dollars during the late 

war, with the head struck oik over that of Charles the Fourth 

2 

but not entirely effacing it* Elliott, as a preliminary 

to the choice, sounded Adams* friend Ifyer, inquiring if the 
Secretary of State was a friend to him, and complaining 
that he had given him no Jobs of printing to do lately; he 
made light of Adams' objections to his account for certain 
census papers, hinted that he could not afford to be his 
friend for nothing, and distinctly intimated that as he had 
entirely crushed Calhoun's pretensions to the presidency, 
he could in like manner serve him(Adams). The Secretary's 
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flat refusal promptly settled Elliott's doubts as to his 
course. In August , he came out openly for Crawford^ his 
paper bearing "'the treasury stamp unequivocal upon Its 
face". It was known to be under the control of treasury 
clerks y of whom Asbury Dickens, an auditor, was the chief 
writer; and It received the treasury patronage. It gave 
the signal at Washington to the other Crawford organs, and 
published the names of newspapers that were successively 
Induced to Join with that following. In 1824, It attacked 
even the President with such violence that for decency's 
sake Crawford withdrew from It the printing patronage he 
had given It. 

In New York, Crawford was strong only among the 
leaders of the republican party, so that he had the two 
party organs, the Argus and the National Advocate on his 
side, but, apparently, no others. The Argus did not, even 
In 1823, openly advocate his candidacy. It pursued nomin- 
ally a non-committal policy, but It could not easily hide 
Its preference, and occasionally repelled attacks upon 
Crawford under the pretense that It presented not Its own 
views, but those of Crawford's friends. It endeavored to 
keep the presidential question In the background so far as 
It related to candidates. Noah was more Impulsive and 
less diplomatic than Croswell. In 1821 he had declared for 
Crawford, but, slb he told Clay's Albany friend, Peter Porter, 
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In Janu8a*y, 1822, his zeal and confidence had been consid- 
erably dampened by discovering that the state was not in 
sympathy with that candidate. He felt he had better be 
quiet until the sentiments of the old Republican party 
were more fully developed* By February » 1823 , he was 
again openly on Crawford's side. It was rumored that he 
was under Van Buren's control, although the latter had once 
disavowed him. Rufus King and others were most anxious to 
know if the Advocate really represented Van Buren*s choice, 
and accordingly. King skilfully approached the subject by 
casually remarking to that gentleman, **We were speaking of 
the Advocate 's being the index of your opinions and prefer- 
ences" — Van Buren parried the remark, and King was none 
the wiser. By 1824, Noah underwent another change, 
and followed the lead of the Argus in counselling party reg- 
ularity. He declared himself ready to support the regular- 
ly appointed candidate, whoever he might be. 

Crawford's propsects in Maine by 1822 were fairer 
than in any other state, so Adams considered, as the govern- 
or there had been canvassing for him for fully three years, 
and had secured to him a leading Portland paper, the Argus , 
and the Boston Statesman , before mentioned. In New Hamp- 
shire, the Patriot acted in. opposition to the whole state 
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In aiding with him. But in the two Carolinas, the second 

choioai after Calhoun » was not Crawford^ as might have 

1 
seemed natural, but Adams. The Charleston City Gazette 

published articles showing South Carolina opposed to Craw- 

2 
ford. 

As the Georgian seemed to have the best chance of 
success, among the numerous candidates, this fact alone, 
with the accompanying prospect of patronage, caused many 
editors to flock to him. The Democ r atic Press and the 
Pittsburgh Statesman were evidently of this class, although 
the former rather lamely accounted for its action on the 
score of party regularity. The Statesman , on Adams* elec- 
tion, felt considerable uneasiness lest it should lose the 
printing of the laws enjoyed during Monroe's term. Adams 
, curtly informed itA intercessor that the commission had 
already been sent to the Statesman .^ 

There was a very confident tone in most of Crawfordb 
papers, so fair were his prospects down to the time of his 
illness. They spent most of their energy in bolstering up 
the caucus system, and in making or repelling personal at- 
tacks. The papers necessary for this latter task were writ- 

4 
ten for Crawford by his subordinates in his office. For 



I 
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months previous to the caucus of 1824 » Hilea wrote jeer- 
ingly that the editors of several partisan papers (meaning 
Crawford^s) ♦ • •"labored in the cause as though their 
livings depended on the crumbs that should fall from King 
Caucuses table-- they whipped up the lagging dispositions 
of their immediate friends and dependencies, and boo-ed to 
and begged others to soften their hearts and be loyal to 
majesty ^ wl After Crawford was struck down by paralysiSi 
his Journals made out the most encouraging reports of him 
possible, and dwelt hopefully on every sign of improvement. 
On January 10, 1824, the Intelligencer said the treasury 
estimates were sent in to Congress a week earlier than usual, 
so that letter-writers to distant places could no longer 
represent the Secretary's case as hopeless i that he was 
gradually and certainly, though not rapidly, regaining his 
health. Opposition papers were often unrestrained in their 
satisfaction at his unfortunate condition, and magnified 
its gravity; the* Columb ian Observer even went to shocking 
extent of rejoicing in his afflictions, declaring they were 

the visitations of Providence as a Just retribution for his 

2 

manifold crimes. 

The next candidate, in order, to mcurshal his forces 
for the contest was Clay. He began a violent and systematic 
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oppositioD to Uonroe^s ctdmlnistratlon on all the cardinal 
points of policy, and especially on the constitutional 
question concerning internal improvement and upon South 
American affairs i and he supplemented his attacks in the 
House by newspaper articles in vcurious Washington and Ken- 
tucky papers, which articles he either wrote himself or 
directly inspired. Yet with all this, he disavowed, in 
1818 9 **any intention to attempt or wish to organize a party 
in opposition to the administration. ** Adams refers fre- 
quently in the years between 1818 and 1822, to paragraphs 
in the' papers that from their style and contents evidently 
came from Clay, and contained sharp criticism of the gov- 
ernment's policy in such matters as the Amelia Island epi- 
sode , relations with Spain over Florida, and South American 
affairs. Adams felt he was especially singled out as a 
target, since it was the interest of all the presidential 
aspirants to decry the Secretary of St ate (who was in the 
official line of succession) as much as possible with the 
public. He wrote that for the three sessions of Congress 
previous to 1821, Clay had kept up a virulent abuse of him 

in the newspapers, and slb it was anonymous, it was unanswer- 

2 

able. Edward Everett asked Adams if it would not be wise 

to expose Clay's conduct and motives in the papers; the 
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latter answered very explicitly in the negative. On one 
occasion, however, Adams broke this rule, and that was in 
the case of the famous Russell controversy. It was provok- 
ed by Jonathan Russell, one of the commissioners in the 
Ghent Treaty of 1814, who published a long letter ch€trging 
that Adams would have yielded to the British the right of 
navigating the Mississippi for an extension of the fishery 
rights in the Atlantic. Adams made a vigorous and triumph- 
ant reply, first in the papers, and then in complete pam- 
phlet form* He believed that Clay was the real instigator 
of the attack and that Russell was simply his tool, and he 
unerringly detected Clay's handiwork in various articles 
on the Ghent subject in the Kentu cky Argus . Rufus King 
also suspected that Clay was concerned. In June, 1822, he 
wrote Christopher Gore, '•Clay is yet to put himself forward; 
and Russell's letter seems to have reference to his preten- 
sions.'' These impressions were confirmed by Gdwetrd King. 
In a letter to his father, from Gallispolis, Ohio, Novem- 
ber, 1824, he says, ''I have had some conversation with him 
(Clay), and am satisfied, entre nous, that the attack on 
Adams did not altogether originate with Mr. Russell. He 
stated the facts to me, and I believe to others, at Columbus, 
in the January preceding the call, and stated that ^he knew 



1. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, p. 475, 
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Do reason why the facts should be longer concealed* ^ In 
thiSyhowever, they have been foiled, and altho' I do not 
like Mr.AdamSi I feel gratified at his escape from that 
snare, and think the cat*s*paw, Russell, well punished.^ 
The effect of this controversy, which was intended to hurt 
Adams, especially in the West, was rather, according to 
Rufus King's opinion, to place Clay in an embarrassing posi- 
tion before the public* 

Another device of Clay's was to worry the adminis- 
tration in the matter of Jackson's conduct during the 
Seminole War. The Kentucky Reporter came out with a piece 
which Monroe said was attributed to the Speaker; in it op- 
position was taken to the Cabinet on both the alternatives— 
if they should authorize Jackson's proceedings, or if, dis- 
avowing them, they should restore Pensacola. Forsythe, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, came in for 
his share of the attacks Adams said Clay was continually 
stinging him as if he were a dependent tool of the execu- 
tive. 

Clay's list of partisan papers outside those in Ken- 
tucky was not long. His leading organ was the Kentucky 
Argus, published at Frankfort by Amos Kendall,- at this time 
a warm partisan, and his press manager throughout the cam- 
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paign» Just as Ritchie and Uoah were for Crawford* Long 
before Russell* 8 letters were made public, Kendall gave 
currency to the same charges that Adams offered to barter 
away the interests of the tihole Mississippi Valley for the 
cod-fisheries of Newfoundland. Clay in effect endorsed 
this assertion under his own signature in the public prints, 
but when Adams called for proofs, he refused to give them* 
In the matter of press support, Clay suffered from general 
desertion* The City Gazett e and National Intelligencer 
at first favored him. Until 1822, the Gazette was his de- 
voted adherent, — one of the editors, Elliott, openly boast- 
ed that Clay wrote for the paper; and though it did not sup- 
port him entirely in his attitude on the Seminole Var ques- 
tions, it became almost neutral in regcurd to them. A change 
of editors, by which Elliott became sole manager, and the 
prospect of gain, caused the paper to desert Clay, and open- 
ly espouse Crawford by the summer of 1822. 

The Intelligencer for a while supported Clay equally 
with Crawford. It was believed that the resolution of 1819, 
by which every Congress was to choose the printers for the 
succeeding Congress, secured Gales and Seaton to Clay, as 
their future election to the position would necessarily 
depend on the Speaker's friendship. Calhoun told Adams 
the resolution gave the Speaker of the House absolute con- 
trol over the Intelligencer **both as a rod over the heads 
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and a sop for the mouths of the editors**, and that this 
was Glay*s object in having it passed. The paper main- 
tained its divided allegiance through 1821, but gradually 
became more pronounced for Crawford^ by December, 1823, 
the breach was complete. Then Clay was at open enmity 
with Gales and Seaton, sparing them neither as editors nor 
persons, and slurring them as printers who fed on the pap 
of the treasury • 

As in Washington Clay's worst rivc^ was Crawford, 
in Hew York and Hew England it was Adams. The Hew York 
federalists were extremely undecided as to their choice, 
and at first leaned noticeably toward Clay. Villiam Stone 
and Charles King and Verplanck were all for him in 1822; 
and -as late as January , 1823 , Hoah wrote that the Hew York 
American was for Clay, though prima facie for Adams. By 
the end of the year, it was openly for Adams, asserting as 
a reason Clay's public disavowal of any cooperation with 
Mr. Russell in his affairs with Adams; and it began to charge 
the ex-Speaker with having graduated some of his official 

acts, as the appointment of committees, with the view of 

2 
serving private purposes. The conversion of the Commerc i a l 

Advertiser seems to have dat'^d-from a meeting between Stone 

and Adams on the steamer in August, 1823, as the latter was 
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OD his way home to Qulncy. There are no entriea in Adams's 
diary between August 19 and the 25th, so it is not known 
what took place at the interview* Had Clay been a north- 
ern man, he would probably have retained these federalist 
organs on his side. 

Naturally there was a considerable canal and manu- 
facturing interest in his favor* The Hew York Statesman 
under Carter, a friend of Clinton's and the Erie Canal, 
was his staunch supporter in June, 1823; and also the 

National Palladium * In BostK)n, the Compass was establish- 

2 
ed as early as 1818 to advocate his cause, and the new 

Boston Courier , a strong federalist organ devoted entirely 
to manufacturing interests, at once announced itself for 
him, in opposition to Adams, on the ground of his being an 
advocate and champion of protection to home industries. 
Buckingham, the editor, himself presented a set of resolu- 
tions to this effect at a convention of manufacturers*"^ 
Some statements made in the National Intelligencer and oth- 
er papers to the effect that he had not a friend in the 
New York legislature, made Clay fearful as to their influence 
on his western friends* In Missouri, Benton was exerting 
himself in Clay's behalf, and the St* Louis Enquirer took 

1* National Advocate, Aug* 26. 1823* 

2* J*Munsell, Typographical Miscellany, p. 136* 

3* J* T.Buckingham, Personal Memoirs, II, pp*10,ll* 

4. Calvin Colton, Priv.Corresp*of Henry Clay, pp*98,99* 
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the same stand until Duff Green bought that paper ^ organ- 
ized a party In favor of Jackson , and carried the popular 
vote for him in that district against Benton's efforts. 

In the South some local papers vavered between him 
and Jackson. The Democrat > of Huntsville, Alabama, estab-* 

llshed in 1823, expressed almost equal regard for those two 

1 
candidates, but inclined rather to Clay* 

On the whole, Clay's newspaper support was not so 
strong or well organized as that of the other candidates. 
He himself seems to have done the most active electioneer- 
ing in the press, rather than editors for him. 

Calhoun soon began to organize his press allies. 
In 1822, he expressed to Adams his belief in the necessity 

of a paper in Washington to meet the attacks of Crawford's 

2 

organs. Some northern papers had already begun to con- 
sider him as a candidate, and his friends considered it 
good policy that his support should begin in that quarter. 
On June 12, 1822, he wrote to ISTinian Edwards in Illinois, 
from Washington, **The necessity of a paper here becomes 
more apparent even from their (Crawford's pre88)feeble at- 
tacks. The establishment of an active and able paper in 
the city is almost everything, in fact, in the coming con- 
test.** Colonel McKenney, a gentleman of the old school, 

1. Miles' Register, XXV, p. 113. 

2. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 47. 
i. Life and Times of Ninian Edwards, p. 522. 
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Chief of the Indian Bureau under the War Department, had 
proposed to Calhoun to establish such a paper; he said he 
had associated with him a first rate writer and that he 
would be devoted to the cause of the administration* The 
prospectus pleased Calhoun » and the offer was accepted. 
Calhoun further said to Edwards in the letter above quoted , 
"I believe nothing is wanting but a respectable list of 
subscribers to put a powerful engine in action. In this 
you can do much, particularly in your state, Kentucky, and 
Missouri.'' In July of the 38une year, Calhoun talked the 

matter over with Adams, without mentioning that the arrange- 

2 

ments were already concluded. He dwelt on the necessity 

of an independent newspaper to expose to the nation the 

1 
intrigues of Crawford and Clay, whom he believed were com- 
bined in opposition to the administration. His earnestness 
caused Adams to believe that he considered his future pros- 
pects and even his continuance in the present administra- 
tion as depending on it. He thought the control exercised 
over the Hatlonal Intelligencer by Clay and Crawford render- 
ed an independent newspaper indispensable. Adams agreed 
that an Independent paper was very necessary to make known 
the truth to the people, but he sketched a Dantesque picture 
of the difficulties in the way of such a project. Calhoun 

1. Nlnlan Edwards, Life and Times of Nlnian Edwards, p. 490 

2. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, VI, p. 47. 
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thought the picture overdrawn , but admitted there was reas- 
on to foresee a stormy career for McKenney. To his diciry 
Adams confided his further doubts that the new paper would 
be really independent i it originated in the War Office ^ 

and he rightly guessed that it would be Mr«Calhoun*s offic- 

1 
ial gsizette as long as it lasted. When he later saw the 

prospectus, he commended it as well written and opening an 
excellent course to pursue* ^ The ••first rate writer** 
McKenney had associated with him was the Englishman, John 
Agg. Richard Houghton was the congressional repor^ter. 

Like other personal or party organs, the new Republican 
received official patronage — in this case, from the War 
Department; this was attacked on account of the paper's 
small circulation. Noali was particularly sharp against 
"Mr. Calhoun's plan of giving advertisements in his depart- 
ment to obscure presses advocating his election. •• Ninian 
Edwards and Samual Ingham concerted together in an attempt 

to have Gales and Seaton displaced as printers to Congress 

3 
by the publishers of the Republican, but failed. 

The paper made its appearance August 7,1822, under 

the name of the Wash ington Republican ,- issued semi-weekly, 

and in Adams* opinion, it formed an epoch in Monroe's 

administration. It was the first paper to enter into open 
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combat vlth the Crawford group; its express purpose was 
opposition to and exposure of the Radical party. The attack 
began with the publication of seven numbers addressed to the 
people of the United States, vigorously exposing the course 
and characteristics of Crawford's management* By September, 
Adams wrote that the articles had already manifestly dis- 
ordered the composure of Mr. Crawford's editorial phalanx. 
The Hational Advocate , the Boston Statesman , and the Rich- 
mond Enquirer all attacked McKenney with personalities and 
menaces* The National Intelligencer was more guarded, but 
ventured a slight skirmish in Crawford's favor, a proceed- 
ing which Noah described as *'a sharp rap over the knuckles 
from the Intelligencer causing the writers to speedily drop 
their pens.** In October Calhoun wrote Ninian Edwards 
that the paper already had effected a prodigious change; 
that the administration was no longer assailed by Crawford* s 
papers because they dared not do it while he remained a 
member of it«^ Calhoun depended on Edwards as his news- 
paper manager in the West; through him he expected subscrib- 

3 

ers in Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri, and he intimated 

to him the tenor of some articles for the western papers 
in anticipation of Crawford's probable attempt to disclaim 
responsibility for the newspaper attacks on the administration* 

1* John Quincy Adsuns, Memoirs, VI, pp*60 ff. 

2« Ninian Edwards, Life and Times of Ninian Edwards, p*493. 

3* Ibid., p*490« 

4* Ibid*, p*493. 
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He kept him Informed of the attitude of the eastern editors. 
In June, 1822| he wrote about Noah's hesitating advocacy 
of Crawford, and again in August of the same yecur^he said, 
"'Van Buren has taken his stand in favor of Mr.Crawford. The 
Advocate , which is under his inf licence, has made a demon- 
stration the same way — he has not openly taken his ground, 
but leaves no doubt as to his course. It is, however, the 
opinion of Noah ♦ ♦ • • • that neither Mr.C. or my- 
self will be elected, but some third person whom he does 
not name. With this Impression his zeal will not be great, 
and he will take care, at least for the present, not to com- 
mit himself too fully to prevent him from going back.** 
In July, 1823, Calhoun told Edwards that Crawford was not 
higher than third place in New York and that the Advocat e 

had been discarded by the Republican party, and a new and • 

2 
able paper, the Patri ot, adopted in its place* His esteem 

for the Patriot was natural, as it favored him. Its editor 

was a Clinton man, Charles K.Gardiner, a former colonel in 

the army, and friend of General Armstrong and General Brown; 

3 
he had also been a police Justice under Clinton. Noah did 

all he could to injure him by publishing an account of a 

court martial held in Boston harbor to try him, then a 

major** 

1« Nfnian Edwards, Life and Times of Ninian Edwards, p.491. 

2« Ibid., p.495. 

3. National Advocate , May 28,29, 1823. 

4. Ibid., July 27, 1823, and ff. 
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^^^ Patriot was for internal improvement* Give us a 
man, said its editor, who will consider internal improve- 
ments of the first importance* In June, 1823, it opened the 
campaign for the repeal of the law regarding electors, in 
opposition to the Alban y Argus, which insisted that there 
was not a solitary indication that the people demanded the 
change or were prepared for it. Henry Wheaton was inter- 
ested in this paper and wrote for it. ^ 

In September of 1823, Calhoun gauged the sentiments 
of the XTorth Carolina papers to a fine degree of discrimin- 
ation. He wrote his western friend that of twelve papers 
in that state, six were for him and two for Crawford; one 
for Adams but preferring him(Calhoun) to Crawford; another 
for Adams but not decided between himself and Crawford; 

another against Crawford but undecided between himself and 

2 

Adams; and another not yet out. In Massachusetts several 

newspapers were set up to support Calhoun. The Boston Galaxy 
was strongly for him and moot abusive towards Adams; the 



latter revenged himself by saying it had been for years ad- 

3 
vertised for sale to the highest bidder. The Bosto n Patriot 

felt kindly disposed toward him; and in October, 1823, Noah 

4 
said two Massachusetts papers had deserted Adams for Calhoun. 
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Edwards took an active hand in the Calhoun propagan- 
da. Certain publications signed A.B. appeared in 1623 in 
the Washington Republican , making charges against Crawford's 
administration of the treasury department , and much specu- 
lation arose as to the real author. Southwick wrote to 
Edwards from Trenton in Mar ch, 1823 » **I look with some curi- 
osity for A.B. He is a troublesome fellow. I wish we 
could find him out*** Later on, in a memorial to Congress, 
Edwards avowed himself the author of the articles. Adams 
wrote that this attack upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been intended as a blow to break him down as a presi- 
dential candidate, but that its only effect was to embitter 

2 
the contest. Ingham, however, had a very different idea. 

Id a letter to Edwards in August, 1823, he said that Crawford 
was completely prostrate j that he had been on an inclined 
plane for some time, but had been descending with an accel- 
erated velocity every moment since he received the propell- 

3 

ing stroke from A.B. Benton considered that this plot 

worked serious injury to Calhoun, as he received no vote in 

4 

any state voting for Crawford. 

These charges against Crawford were only one incident 
in the bitter warfare that raged with fury between the par- 
tisans of the war and the treasury departments from the 

1. Ninian Edwards, Life and Times of Ninian Edwards, p. 525. 
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time the Vashlngton Republican started, in August, 1622* 
In September, Adams said they were still in deadly conflict, 
but with unequal force — all reason, argument, and demonstra- 
tion on one side, and scurrility and billingsgate on the 
other; at first the only attempt that Cravford*s organs 
made to meet the charges against their leader was by person- 
al invective and menace* They were In a fury at this unex- 
pected antagonist. Before this^ their party had been so 
strong, and their papers had had such a brow-beating method 
and ruffianlike manner of bearing down opposition, that 
impartial and disinterested people had been intimidated and 
ventured little to oppose them* The Republican replied 
firmly and moderately to the City Gazette * In answer to 
the charges made by the former, Crawford's papers raked up 
what they could against Calhoun. They made much of the fact 
that many men connected with his department were assisting 
in his campaign. General Brown, General Armstrong, Colonel 
McKenney, and Colonel Gardiner were all active for him. 
The Hatlonal Advocate said, "We have been disgusted with the 
indelicate manner in which certain officers of the army 
have Interfered in this question (of election of a president). 
♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦•♦A major-general attempting 
to write down the man of the people in the Richmond Enquirer , 

1. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, VI , pp.64, 66. 
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and officers at various stations using the presses within 
their reach to abuse Calhoun *s opponents 1 1** The Washing - 
ton Qagette dwelt on the necessity of keeping the military 
separate from the civil authority, and declared the people 
should be Jealous of any Interference of the army In popu- 
lar elections. **Mr. Calhoun Is the first person In the 
United States who has had the hardihood to attain high of- 
ficial position through the Instriunentallty of the military 
establishment.*' Noah, with his ferret like mind, not 
only unearthed disagreeable facts In Gardiner's early career, 
but discovered that some of McKenney's printed proposals 
for his paper were transmitted, franked by the Paymaster and 
Adjutant-General, which he charged was a violation of the 
franking privilege and a fraud upon the post-office. 
McKenney admitted that some of his proposals were thus trans- 
mitted with a sort of farewell letter to persons with whom 
he had corresponded as Indian Agent, privileged to frank; 

but he said as soon as Calhoun knew of It, he disapproved 

2 
and directed Its discontinuance. Adams said It was only 

significant as showing the Intimacy between the war depart- 
ment and the Republican . Many attacks on Calhoun came from 
Asbury Dickens, a favorite treasury clerk, and from a man 
named Richards, once a captain In the army, but ''now In 

1. National Advocat e, June 24,1823. 

2. John (lu in cy Adams » Memoirs, VI, p. 66. 
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expectation of crumbs from the treasury. ** Crawford exert- 
ed himself to get an office for him. 

A movement in behalf of Calhoun cuid the presidency 
was begun in Pennsylvania in the early part of 1822 , by a 
few members of Congress. An Irishman, named Rogers, editor 
of a paper in East on; Pa., was in charge of the active part 
of the program, and he worked in conjunction with the Frank - 
lin Gazette . This was an influential Calhoun organ in 
Philadelphia, ostensibly edited by Nerval of Kentucky, but 
really controlled by Dallas, Ingham, Bache, and Sargeant, 
friends of the **army** candidate. It had at first rather 
inclined towards Adams, but soon became one of his bitter- 
est foes. 

The Washington Republican was not very long-lived. 
In April, 1624, Adams said it had never paid its expenses 
and could not survive the yeau* out — it had the irremediable 
defect of being edited by an Englishman not yet naturalized, 
and Mosher said Calhoun was of the same opinion. In an 
entry of July, 1824, Adams again said that it had spent two 
years of hard and not ineffective labor in improving Mr. 
Crawford's prospects, but had not been so successful in ad- 
vancing those of its own candidate, so it was brought to a 

2 
sudden close, the Daily National Journal taking its place. 

1. Ibid., pp.8, 9. 
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Adams's relation to newspapers as campaign tools 
was the same that he maintained toward the civil service — 
he refused to deal with them even in a perfectly legitimate 
way to advance his own interests* By February, 1821, his 
friends ifeo had decided upon him as a candidate, began to 
have an understanding with each other for the purpose of 
cotinteracting the Crawford party, which had gained great 
headway. Mr.Hopkinson, a Philadelphia lawyer, and a friend 
of Adams, approached him one day when invited to dine, in 
regard to the matter* Adams declared he would take no 
one step to advance or promote pretensions to the presiden- 
cy. If that office wac to be "the prize of cabal and 
Intrigue, of purchasing newspapers, bribing by appointments, 
or bargaining for foreign missions", he had no ticket in 
that lottery. "I can do nothing either to canvass for my- 
self or to counteract the canvassing of others. I will have 
no stipendiary editor of a newspaper to extol my talents 
and services and to criticise or calumniate my rivals. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ My time now is not sufficient to discharge 
the duties of my office; any part of it which I should 
spend in efforts to make partisans or pull down competitors 
would be an abandonment of public for personal alms. For 
this, if I had the talent, I have not the will; and if I had 

2 

the will, I have not the talent." 

1. John Qulncy Adams, Memoirs, V, pp. 297-299. 

2. Ibid., VI, pp*298,299. 
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As early as the spring of 1818, the other presiden- 
tial candidates began to work against Adams's prospects, 
especially Crawford, Clay and Clinton. Adams's friends 
began to complain of his indifference and his neglect of 
certain means to advance his cause. During the summer of 
1822, Mr. Hopkinson ventured to remonstral^e mildly against 
this attitude, by means of a tactful, friendly letter to 

Mrs. Adams which she was to show to Ur. Adams if she thought 

2 

best. It throws a still stronger light on that gentle- 
man's characteristic course. In it Mr. Hopkinson says — 
"He (Mr. Adams) might communicate much information to be use- 
fully employed in repelling attacks upon him, or in exhib- 
iting his claims to advantage; but he seems to disdain any 
champion but himself, and to say and do nothing for himself 
until forced into the field by the malice or folly of some 
enemy. I may indeed say, he is not merely neutral on this 
subject, but rather shows a disposition to discourage any 
efforts in his behalf. The Macbeth policy- 'If chance will 
make me king, why, chance may crown me'- will not answer 
where little is left to chance or merit, but kings are made 
by politicians and newspapers. How there is our friend Y. 
(Valsh) with warm dispositions and great ability to be use- 
ful on this occasion. His Journal is daily gaining a decided 
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influence and ascendency-- everywhere it is read with in- 
creasing avidity, and he has surprising skill in working 
up his materials. But I believe he thinks Mr. A. has rath- 
er shown a disposition to check and discourage his exer- 
tions in this cause. It is an ungracious and weairy task to 
serve another against his will, and no zeal and devotion 
can continue it long." Adams made a lengthy reply to 
this, the substance of which was that the principle of the 
Constitution in its purity is that the duty shall be as- 
signed to the most able and most worthy. "Politicians and 
newspapers may bestir themselves to point out who that is 
*••••. Between the principle of which 
much has been said in the newspapers that a president of 
the United States must remember those to whom he owes his 
elevation, and the principle of accepting no aid on the 
score of friendship or personal kindness to him, there is 
no alternative. The former ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ i deem to be 
essentially and vitally corrupt. The latter is the only 
principle to which no exception can be taken." He explain- 
ed that if he had checked Mr.Valsh, it was only to prevent 
his taking trouble and incurring dangers for which he could 
never be rewarded i and yet, if after due consideration, Mr. 
Walsh should decide to support him for president, there was 
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certain advice he would suggest*- that he wait for proof 
of a strong public interest in favor of his candidate i to 
obtain direct information from him or his friends whenever 
he desired it; and to observe the course of other newspapers 
and harmonize or not conflict with those also favorably 
disposed to the same cause. Robert Walsh had written 
many articles supporting Monroe's administration and par- 
ticularly Adams, and often sent them to the Secretary of 
State before publishing them, for revision. Adam? respect- 
ed him and kept up a more constant friendship with him than 
with most meni in 1829, he referred to him as being as court- 
eous as ever* But he said he had annihilated his influence 
by the prejudices he had adopted and maintained — presumably 
his federalist theories. There were rumors current that 
Adams had set up the National Gazette to aid his own candi- 
dacy, when as a matter of fact he had not even solicited 
Walsh's support. It had been given voluntarily and spon- 
taneously, but was by no means uniform. In the Russell cor- 
respondence, Walsh had published some of Russell's letters 

against Adams, and on other occasions he hcul not spared to 

2 
criticise the Braintree ccmdidate. Another willing cham- 
pion whos6 sensibilities Adams had aggrieved by his perempt- 
ory treatment was Dr.Watkins, a Maryland gentleman, secre- 
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tary to the commission for settling Spanish claims under 
the Treaty of Ghent, and later, fourth auditor of the treas- 
ury department during Adams's term. Adams had heard a 
rumor that he vas engaging Duane's Aurora in his behalf 
and contemplating dealings with the Democr atic Press of the 
same city, whereupon he promptly checked the plauij yet he 
affirmed his friendship for Watkins, and declared he never 
intended to discourage his inquiries. 

In spite of Adams* s indifference, a fair number of 
papers rallied to his cause. In Washington, the National 
Journa l under Peter Force did him invaluable service ^ in 
Richmond, John Hampden Pleasants had set up the Whig to 
favor him and to work against Ritchie and the Enquirer ; in 
Philadelphia, besides Walsh's Gazett e, the Centinel and the 
Frankl in Gazet te were on his side, though by 1824 the lat- 
ter had gone over to Calhoun through the influence of his 
friends Ballas and Ingham, who were interested financially 
in the paper. It then began severe attacks upon Adams; it 
published papers against him in the Ghent Mission corres- 
pondence between him and Russell; and declared they were 
under no obligations to him for the commission of publish- 
ing the laws which it had received. The main foundation 
of its opposition and that of the Republicans in Pennsylvania, 
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1 
was his being supported by Walsh. 

In New York, as usual, matters were more complicated. 
It has been seen that for a while there was a strong pros- 
pect of Clay^s being the federal choice; but the tide turn- 
ed in favor of the northern man. In February, 1822, Van 
Buren wrote to James A.King from Washington, **The American 
has come out openly in favor of Mr. Adams, expressed its 
determination to give him a zealous support, and to rely 

for its success on the* intelligence and good feeling of the 

2 
people witjjgout distin ction of class or cond it ion ? " Noah 

said it was tiie first paper which brought Adams forward.^ 
So well did the editors keep their promise of zealous sup- 
port that Verplanck travelled throughout the state, elec- 
tioneering for Adams, and he wa^ especially successful in 
the western part. Unlike the Argus , the American insisted 
on the necessity of Introducing the presidential question 
into the state campaign of 1823; unanimity as regarded the 

best candidate would evidently be impossible, so they thought 

4 
the question ought to be discussed. The reason for its 

adherence to Adams is no doubt contained in the statement, 
following: ''It is idle to deny that sectional considera- 
tions, intermingled with many other feelings that will give 
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them force, must predominate in the great contest now at 
losue. We must determine whether a northern candidate is 
to be put down merely because he is so«** Walsh's tone 
was similar, and also that of Theodore Dwight's Daily Adve r- 
tiser > All the federalists, however, did not yield to Adams. 
Coleman of the Even ing Post was extremely bitter against 
him, and devoted his energies to Crawford. In Western New 
York many local papers were for him, conspicuously Thurlow 
Weed's Roche ster Telegraph , which claimed the honor of being 
the first to place John Quincy Adams under its editorial 

head as a candidate for president, early in 1823, a state- 

2 

ment at variance with Hoeth's. Weed also said the first 

popular meeting nominating Adams was held in Rochester. 

In Massachusetts, the Bost on P atrio t was a warm advo- 
cate, though also liking Calhoun^ the Salem Register , and 
the Hewburyport Herald were adherents also. The Register 
recommended Jackson for the vice-presidency. In Ohio, 
Adams was favored by the Columbus Monitor; in North Carolina 
two papers were decidedly for him cmd several others waver- 
ing between him and Calhoun; in both Carolinas^he easily 
obtained the next place after Calhoun. The editor of the 
Baltimore P atriot would have favored him in return for a 
"consideration'*. He told Isaac Hill that he would not 
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support Adams until he knew what would be the quid pro quo , 
and said Adams should have given him the printing of the 
laws, and not the Baltimore Americ an > 

Certain discussions Adams carried on in the newspap- 
ers greatly increased his reputation, and without doubt 
materially advanced the probability of his election; his 
reply to Russell's letters, which were intended to impair 
his stamding, defeated this purpose and strengthened him 
with the public; his correspondence with General Smith of 
Virginia, and an answer to Gales and Seat on were also equal- 
ly advantageous to him.^ With regeurd to the Russell con- 
troversy, the Richmond Enqu irer said Adams had seized, with 
great ability, on the occasion to make himself a party to 
the next presidential election, for which, before, he was 
quite out of the question*^ The Enquirer was never fair 
to Adams, it did not resort to positive falsehood, but 
it .did not give the whole truth. In publishing some of 
Adams *s reply to Russell, it gave one part of it but sup- 
pressed the other. Adams termed it a Jesuitical and most 

4 
insidious article. By January, 1823, Ritchie admitted 

that Adams had some prospects in the great contest, due, he 

said, to his partisans who considered he had been wronged 
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li3 the diplomatic feud regarding the Ghent Mission ^ but 
eight months earlier he had pronounced him hors de combat > 

Noah's opposition was directed more against Adams 
than against any of the other candidates » because , no doubt , 
he was Crawford's most formidable rival in Hew York. Some 
people thought it was on account of Adams's report on 
Noah's Tunisian accounts, but in answer to this Noah stat- 
ed that Adams had acted in his case fairly and imparticaiy, 
and that he had never received injury from him* The 
entire opposition press attacked Adams savagely with every 
kind of abuse. The frequency of his references to it in 
his diary seems to indicate that he felt it most keenly. 
In August, 1824, he wrote that fifteen newspapers in various 
parts of the country were, and for four or five more months 
would be, filled column upon column, with everything that truth, 
misrepresentation, and falsehood can supply to defame and 
disgrace him. , 

Jackson was the last one of the candidates to work 

up a newspaper interest in his favor. So confident were 

the other papers in their secure positions and the eventual 

success of their candidates, that they greeted the act of the 

Tennessee legislature in endorsing Jackson with a general 

3 
exclamation of contempt. After Jackson returned from 
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Plorida, however, his friends went to work to enlist the 
services of the press. The first demonstration of this 
nature was made in Jcuiuary, 1822, by one of the Nashville 
papers. Soon afterward, Colonel Wilson, editor of the 
Nashville Gazette , came out boldly for the general as pres- 
ident.^ A Philadelphia paper, the Columbian Observer , 
wa£5 secured by Jackson *s friends. It had been ardent for 

Clinton as late as June, 1823, but by November of that year, 

2 

Noah reports it as toiling like Vulcan for Jackson. There 

had also been rumors of its allegiance to Clay as well as 
Clinton. The new managers kept the editor, Stephen Simpson, 
well advised in regeurd to their movements and well instruct- 
ed as to the course he was to pursue-- whom he was to assail 
and whom to flatter or mollify. It was the Observer that 
published the letter Just before the election went to the 
House, charging Clay with bargain and corruption if he ac- 
cepted office under Adams, in the event of his success. 
Jackson cordially seconded these efforts on his behalf. He 
kept in touch with Colonel Wilson, and suggested or author- 
ized various articles that appeared. He outlined the reply 
to be made to Ritchie's attack at the time of his election 
as United States senator.^ He kept his eyes, like Calhoun, 
on the trend of editorial opinion. In March, 1824, he wrote 

1. Farton*s Life of Jackson, III, p. 18. 

2. Nati onal Advocate, Nov. 18,1823. 

3. Nathan S'argenV,*^ub lie Men and Events, I, p. 56. 
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Major Lewis a letter in which he commented on the possi- 
bility of Clay's being taken up by New York, in case Craw- 
ford was not supported there, judging from a line or two 
in a New York paper* "*• He knew of the intriguing carried 
on by his friends and Simpson to hurt Crawford.^ By 1824, 
Crawford was considered Jackson's most formidable opponent , 
and therefore the partisans of the latter made it their 
chief aim to injure Crawford in the public estimation* It 
was also indispensable to Jackson's success to break down 
the congressional caucus. People had not yet become accus- 
tomed to a candidate nominated by a state legislature, so 
that unless the caucus method of nomination were destroyed, 
it would be very hard to overcome its influence upon those 
who had always looked upon its nominees as the only true 
and legitimate party candidates. The inevitable caucus 
nominee was known to be Crawford, so that any blow at the 
caucus was a blow at him* To accomplish this object. Judges 
Overton and Haywood, able lawyers, opened fire on the caucus 
system^ in a series of numbers which were published in the 
Nashville papers. These articles, together with the attacks 

made by other writers in other papers, added to Jackson's 

i 

I popularity and helped overthrow "King Caucus**. For a while 
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the other partisan papers simply ridiculed or ignored the 
Jackson party* Noah, in January, 1823, said that with the 
support of one state. General Jackson could have no induce- 
ment to keep the field. In May he announced, "General 
Jackson cannot be ignorant that he hasn^t the remotest 
chance of success." By the close of 1823, the opposition 
began to be alarmed. 

Jackson was now assailed from all sides, Just as 
Adams had been. Rtimors began to circulate in the winter of 
1824 that a certain correspondence between Jackson and 
Monroe years ago would prove Jackson more than half a fed- 
eralist, and destroy his prospects for the presidency. The 
newspapers circulated these reports and caused a strong de- 
mand to have the correspondence made public. This was done, 
and its only effect was to increase the General's popular- 
ity, 80 his friends believed. Parton says from the evidence 
of the political writings of the day, and of subsequent time, 

no single event of the campaign of 1824 won Jackson so many 

1 
votes as the publication of the Monroe correspondence. 

Another attempt against Jackson was made by the Crawford 

papers throughout the North and Eaat in bringing to light 

a campaign pamphlet written in 1814 by Jesse Benton, Jackson's 

bitter enemy, in which thirty- two chetrges were made against 

the General. This pamphlet was received in Tennessee with 

1. Parton* s Life of Jackson, III, p. 39. 
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great ridicule, and Ifajor Lewis and St.Donelson soon sent 
elaborate replies broadcast to counteract its influence 
in other states. Amos Kendall at this time counted 
among Jackson's most unsparing enemies* His Kentucky paper 
was active in maligning Urs. Jackson , and called her ^'Aunt 

2 

Rachel with the corncob pipe"* The opposition to Jack- 
son by the Democ ratic Press of Philadelphia took a sensa- 
tional form. Binns, the editor, had been visited by some 
Tenessee neighbors of Jackson, bitterly hostile to him, and 
had been told some serious tales against his moral charac- 
ter, which tales Binns believed proved by the evidence offer- 
ed, so he said.^ Then Binns was opposed to the General on 
account of the story of his shooting six militia men who 
had served their legal term and been discharged by their 
officer* In his own words, he tells the manner in which 
he turned the affair to campaign purposes* ''In order to 
flurrest public attention and impress the public mind with 
the injustice and the enormity of the crime of Oeneral 
Jackson in shooting these militia men, I had six coffins 
cast in type metal, and on each of them the name of one of 
the men who h€ui been shot. I had supplements to the Demo - 
c rati c Pre ss printed with the coffins printed on them, to- 
gether with the history of the whole transaction, and had 
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one of these supplements sent with every copy of the Press - 
Several thousand were circulated through the United States. 
It may well be doubted whether there ever was a publication 
which brought upon the publisher such active, general and 
intense odium as those coffin handbills brought upon the 
writer of these recollections.^ In another place Binns 
spoke of the Colum bian Observer as being most intemperate 

2 

in its advocacy of Jackson -- a curious comment from the 
originator of the handbills just described. To offset 
these machinations and attacks, the General's religious 
views were enlisted in the fray along with his military 
prowess and other virtues. In 1824, the Connecticut Jour - 
nal recommended Jackson on the following grounds-- ''We have 
taken measures to ascertain the fact axid are fully satis- 
fied from an authentic source that General Jackson is a 
professing, practical Christian, and is also a friend of mis- 
sions."^ This same qualification was made to do duty in 
the campaign of 1828. Martin Van Buren and James Hamilton 
together concocted an answer to a letter seeking informa- 
tion as to the character of General Jackson. In sending 
the answer to Hamilton for the final draft, Van Buren sug- 
gested that his own name be left out altogether, and a few 
other alterations, then added, "P.S. Does the old gentleman 
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have prayers in his own house? If so, mentloD it modestly. ^'-^ 
Though last in the field, Jackson's success was marvelous, 
a result due largely to the use of the newspapers by the 
party managers. 

Clinton's candidacy was so feeble, and so premature, 
that it received no recognition from the press, and there- 
fore is omitted in this discussion. 

The position held by Hiles 's Regist er during the 

2 
campaign was a unique one. It remained neutral, and was 

thus enabled to comment freely on the partisanship of the 
other editors. Niles declared he should €tdhere to his 
original plan of not supporting any individual candidate, 
and not abusing any one of them. He made a definite an- 
nouncement of hi 3 attitude. **So much is it the practice 
in these our days for newspapers and other periodical works 
to embark in personal electioneering that it seems necessary 
to repeat what has so often been said, that the Register 
never has been engaiged in that business and most probably 
never will. ♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ The editor is not a man- 
worshiper, or an office-hunter, nor can he bring himself to 
persecute persons because they differ with him in opinion, 
and he feels himself at liberty to support or oppose meas- 
ures without being obliged to extol one man beyond his 
deserts or reduce the character of another without reason. 
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It is no odds to him by whom measures are supported or 
opposed* Several personal electioneering articles are at 
the disposal of the writers of them.** And In another place , 
"Vith either of the three gentlemen named (Crawford, Calhoun, 
Adams), I shall be reasonably content*** But Nlles took a 
part of no little Importance in discussing the current prob- 
lems of a protective tariff, the congressional caucus, the 
colonization society, and other contemporaneous questions. 
A good summary of the various candidates and their 
editorial assistants occurred in a lively sketch published 
in the Hashvllle Gazett e, called ••Political Horse-racing'*. 
The Adams horse was ridden by the editor of the National 
gazette (Walsh)* His system of political horsemanship par- 
took more of the English than the American mode. Calhoun 
had the editor of the Franklin Gazette (Norvel) as his rider. 
Voah was one of the Crawford Jockles, but the real rider 
was Ritchie of the Enqu irer. Jackson's principal attend- 
ant was the editor of the Columbieui Observe r (Simpson) , though 
his assistance had previously been given to the Clay horse ; 
the Jackson was ridden by the Kashv llle Gazette editor (Wilson) • 
In the long account of the race, it said that Crawford led 
the way in New York, and that this excited no surprise in 
those wha were apprised that Noah had taught Ritchie (the 
rider) how to avail himself of all the near cuts in that 
mighty state. 
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3* Contests durin g Adams ' s Admin 1 strat 1 od # 

The only change in Journalistic action after the 
election of 1824 was that instead of five great factions 
warring against each other, all were combined in bitter 
antagonism to or support of the successful candidate and 
hia adherents. . Duff Green's United States Telegraph was 
the leader of the opposition at Washington, and Ritchie 
€md Hoah aided it from the outside. Clay was much liurt at 
the Richmond Enq^uirer 's attitude, because he and Ritchie 
had played together in boyhood and had maintained close 
relations for many years. Clay told Henry S.Foote that 
these circumstances of their former friendship had rendered 
Mr. Ritchie's denial of him peculiarly galling. The 
Enquirer not only gave prominence to the stories of bribery 
and corruption which the Columbian Observer started, but 
it lent itself to Giles's efforts to embroil Adams with the 
federalists of Uew England by certain articles he wrote 
regarding events and words of Jefferson's time. Noah was 
equally active in hostility, but in this he again displeased 
Van Buren, who told Hamilton in a letter from Washington, in 
1826, ^There is not the least doubt that everything Noah 
says against Adams does him great good with our country 
Republicans, who look upon Noah literally with abhorrence. 

1. Henry S.Foote, Casket of Reminiscences, p.24t 
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Is there not spirit enough in the Democratic party of the 
great city of New York to establish a press in which honest 
men can confide? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦If you had any other 
paper than Noah's, you could make much of this huckstering, 
shuffling course. •• 

Coleman W6us ecurnest in the Jackson cause, and one 
of Van Buren*s best aids. That gentleman gave suggest- 
ions and hints to the Evening Post , as well as other New 
York papers, -in the anti-masonic affair he desired Coleman 
to treat the matter very cautiously* The influence that 
editor had acquired among the .Tackson men is indicated in a 
letter he wrote regarding the appointment of a collector 
for the port of New York, in which he gives considerable 

2 

advice. Jackson lent a guiding hand to the press from 
ther first. He wrote to Lewis from Washington, Feb. 20, 1825, 
"Would it not be well that the papers of Nashville and the 
whole state should speak out with moderate but firm disap- 
probation of this corruption, to give a proper tone to the 
people, and to draw their attention to the subject?** 

One of the writers who supplied many abusive articles 
against the president cmd whole administration was Henry Lee, 
of the famous Virginia family of Lees, but an unworthy de- 
scendant. He was unprincipled both politically and morally, 

1. James A. Hamilton, Reminiscences, p. 63. 
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but wrote with great force and elegance » In 1824, he 
began a newspaper, which Jefferson commended and subscribed 
to for a year. Calhoun had employed him to write articles, 
and was the means of securing him a small position in the 
post-office department under McLean. Here Lee used the 
advantage it gave him to promote Calhoun's interests against 
the administration, and constantly published denunciatory 
articles in the Telegraph . It was noticeable that in these 
the Postmaster -Gener€LL was **alway8 exempted from crime or 
the imputation of crime." He, too, was Lee's patron, 
and gave him constant patronage^ Adams was repeatedly 
informed of this duplicity, but McLean succeeded in satis- 
fying the President of his loyalty until it was too late, 
and the injury had been done. Afterward, Lee entered 

Jackson's service, and lived for a while at the Hermitage, 

3 
occupied in writing campaign papers. 

One of the great complaints against the Adams admin- 
istration was in regard to the publishers of the laws, yet 
with little cause. Clay struck some newspapers from the 
list, and his enemies declared this was gatgging and muzzling 
the press, but the number changed was trifling; of eighty 
newspapers thus employed during the four years of Adams's 
presidency, only twelve or fifteen were chemged, some for 

1. Jefferson's Writings, (Pord, editor), X, p. 317. 
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geographical and others for local reasons. Some papers 
among the most influential in the opposition, but otherwise 
conducted with decorum, were retained. Of the entire num- 
ber of changes, not more than four or five were made on 
account of their scurrilous chcu^acter. The one really 
important change wat3 the transf erf^ of the printing from 
the Nationa l Inte l ligenc er to Peter Forceps national Journal s 
The reason. was doubtless political, but it was Justifiable, 
because any paper receiving this patronage became to a cer- 
tain extent an official organ, and it was expedient that it 
should be in hearty sympathy with the admin istration« That 
Clay did not exclude opponents in general is seen by the 
fact that one of the papers he selected was the Jackson 
Repub lican of Nashville; he seems, indeed, to have contin- 
ued the custom of giving the printing to at least one oppo- 
sition paper in every state. ^ 

In addition to the established Journals on Jackson *n 
side, new ones were gained; this was particularly noticeable 
in Maine. In 1827, the Maine Patriot and State Gazette was 
started in Augusta, and was foremost in the contest for the 
General. After his election it was sold. In Ellsworth a 
man tried the "plan of making his paper the advocate of both 
parties by devoting one side of the paper to the Jackson 
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party, and the other with equal zeal to the Adams cause. 
But some declared partiality existed, and that the editor 
was really an anti-Jackson man; it did not continue this 
course long, but soon changed hands. The Eastern Republican 
of Bangor was a vigorous supporter of Jackson. 

The tremendous efforts put forth by the Jackson man- 
agers to obtain the best editorial talent on their side are 
indicated by the statements made by Binns and.Walsh. 
Binns relates that soon after Jackson's nomination by the 
party, General Eaton called upon him, and made the declara- 
tion that if he would advocate the election of the General, 
when he became President, he, Binns, might remove to Wash- 
ington, become the editor and proprietor of the government 
newspaper and do as much as he chose of the public print- 
ing, or if he did not wish to leave Philadelphia, as much 
of the printing as he desired should be forwarded to him. 
Two or three weeks later, three others, Thomas Leiper, 
James Ronaldson, and Samuel Carswell, called upon him, and 
repeated substantially the offer Eaton had made. This was 
after dissatisfaction had arisen toward Duff Green, but 
before Kendall had yet come into particular notice. Binns 
felt unable to accept, with self-respect, after all he had 
published against the General; it' would be giving himself 
the lie direct#2 

1. Joseph Griffin, Ki story of'" the Press of Maine, pp. 95, 116 , 13 1. 
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Powerful pressure was brought to bear upon Walsh 
also, but he refused. 

Id means of defence , Adams was weak compared with 
his antagonists. Robert Walsh, who had been one of his 
most faithful adherents, now was less devoted. Adams said 
of his Gazette , "The paper avows a constant preference for 
me and treats me universally with respect, but it discounts 
all attacks upon the character emd conduct of Jackson, and 
classes as slander all allusion to the censurable part of 
his history. It exhibits constantly a hostile spirit to 
Mr .Clay, and very often, under a show of candor, has more 
the appearance of a marked foe to the administration." 
Adams told Walsh that whether as editor he should take any 
part or lean to either side in the election was altogether 
for his consideration, but that the savage and profligate 
character of the war waged against the administration, not 
only by the party newspapers, but by Jackson himself , could 
not be met with moderation and magnanimity. Walsh explain- 
ed that one-half his readera were of the opposite party, - 
and moreover, he could have nothing in common with Binns 
and those in Philadelphia who were special supporters of 
the administration. He distinctly told Adams that he had 
had very great offers from the opposite party, and that he 
had resisted them.^ 

1. John Ouincy AdamS] HemoTrs, VIT, p.493. 
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John Pleasants was stoutly defending Adams in his 
Richmond Whig paper, without any faltering* Dr.Watkins, 
whose end was so clouded in disgrace, was at this time 
also a firm friend of the President and wrote valiantly in 
his defence* There was talk of his carrying on the Mat ion- 
al Journal in place of Peter Force, who had got into finan- 
cial difficulties by 1828; but it was not done* 

Jonathan Elliot, formerly of the City Gazette , set 
up the paper We the People in 1828, but it was not very 
effective. Mr. Crockett of Tennessee said he liked all the 

2 

Adams men but We the People * 

The Mary lander , of Baltimore, edited by Edward C« 
Pinkney, was established in December, 1827, to support Adams. 

The character of the opposition, as a whole, against 
which Adams could bring only his slender phalanx of support- 
ers, was indicated in a congressional speech in 1827, by 
Mr .F.Johnson of Kentucky, as follows: 

^nvhy is it found necessary for the opposition papers 
to issue colxunn after column, day after day, and week after 
week, of abuse, slander, and misrepresentation against the 
President, the Secretary of State, and the whole adminis- 
tration? Why has it been found necessary for the editor of 
a paper to make a trip of exploration throughout the whole 
western country, seeking and soliciting subscriptions, and 
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depositing in every town, village and country, his hand- 
bills » containing foul, base, false and slanderous charges 
against the present- secretary and government? Vhy has it 
been found necessary to form companies, as in Mississippi, 
to set ujp presses against the administration? • ♦ • • 
Why has it been found necessary to publish an anonymous and 
imperfect half-penny sketch of the life of General Jackson, 
with false and foul imputations at the conclusion of it 
against the President and Secretary, and to circulate them 
by thousands? All the presses of the opposition join in 

simultaneous abuse against the best statesman etc. of the 

1 
age." 

Duff Green, Amos Kendall, and Francis P.Blair later 
on, were moving powers in this Jackson propaganda. Green 
was the first to arrive in Washington. He came from St. Louis 
in 1826, anxious to set up a paper in the capital, suad pro- 
vided with a letter of introduction from Governor Edwards 
of Illinois. He met Colonel Thomas UcKenney and they dis- 
cussed the matter. As Green had no means, his desire was 
to exchange with some one owning a press in Washington or 
Georgetown. Through UcKenney *s assistance, he met Jonathan 
Elliot of the City Gazette, and arrangements were made by 
which Green took over that paper and transformed it into 
the United States Telegraph . It Immediately became devoted 
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to Calhoun, and led in the war against Adams. "It was the 
caldron in lAiich the elements were concocted that were to 
overthrow that president;" it constantly harped on the 
stories of bargain, corruption, and intrigue. The printing 
of the Senate was obtained for it by skilful managing, and 
for several years, until after Jackson's election, it was a 
powerful organ. 'But its adherence to Calhoun proved its 
undoing, for the Jackson managers would not long tolerate 
any divided interest. Sven before the new administration 
began, he had lost the confidence of many Jackson men. 
By February, 1829, Eaton regarded him as unreliable and un- 
popular, and urged Amos Kendall (who had come to Washington 
to obtain office) to become a candidate for the printing 
of the Senate, assuring him that he could certainly be elect- 
ed* It was also suggested that he and Green divide the 
printing of Congress and the executive offices between them. 
At that time Green and Kendall were friends, so the latter 
refused to compete unless Green consented to the arrange- 
ment. He said the printing for the executive departments 
seemed enough to satisfy the desires of any reasonable man, 
yet as Green had fought the battle in the very lion's den, 
he thought his desires ought to be gratified. It proved 
Green did not give his consent to any such plan, and was 
elected printer February, 1829, by twelve votes over Gales 
and Seaton. Kendall had decided to run, after all, at 
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Eaton's urgent wish, and received one vote. The attempt 
to make Kendall and Green work in the same harness proved 
impossible,- the men were too unlike. Kendall sald,**He 
(Green) is a noble fellow in many respects, but he is per- 
fectly wild in pecuniary matters and imprudent in the man- 
agement of his paper. I would not on any account have any 
partnership with him in money matters or in editing a news- 
paper. He would ruin me, as he certainly will himself, and 

1 
we should never agree. ^ 

4. The United States Telegraph and the G lob e . 

Various incidents showed that Green was more of a 
friend of Calhoun than of the president,- as was natural, 
since the former was his patron and he owed much to him; 
he began to offend the administration by intrigues looking 
toward the succession-- in Calhoun's interests. Jackson's 
friends now felt convinced that they could not depend upon 
the Telegraph to further their plans, and a new paper 
entirely devoted to the administration was an absolute nec- 
essity. Of all the Jackson managers, no one appreciated 
more than Van Buren the supreme value of a newspaper in 
controlling political affairs. Kendall says it was not the 
intention to supersede Green's Telegrap h or deprive him of 
the congressional printing, should he remain faithful, but 

!• Autobj(^^raphy of Amos Kendall, p. 281. 
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to furnish an auxiliary paper suBtalsed by its subscrip- 
tions, advert isementSi etc« But the open breach came 
when It was discovered that Green was planning to publish 
the Calhoun-Jackson correspondence regarding the Seminole 

War 9 and to have it accompanied by a general outburst from 

2 

the Republican papers, against Jackson* Vhen Barry and 

Kendall heard of this, they called to Washington an unknown 
Kentuckian to be editor of a new and loyal administration 
paper. This man was Francis P.Blair, an old friend of 
Kendall's and an occasional contributor to his Journal, the 
Kentucky Argus. Personally slender and unimposing, in 
features he was a Caliban for ugliness, so tradition goes. 
Like Kendall, he had formerly been for Clay, but had been 
carried by Kentucky bank politics into Jackson's party* 
He was deeply in debt at this time; his income was derived 
from the sal€uries of two state offices. In antipathies, 
opinions, and general cast of mind, he was in perfect ac- 
cordance with Jackson. As a writer his style was clear but 
belligerent and full of powerful invective. He was just 
the one to support the President in his fight against the 
United States Bank, for he hated it with an equal hatred. 
When offered the new undertaking, he hesitated, and was only 
induced to accept by Kendall's assurance that he would bear 

1. Autobiography of Amos Kendall, p.371. 

2. Edward M.Shepard, Margin Van Bur en, p. 163. 

3« Fraderic Hudson, Journ. in the U.S., pp. 235, 244, 245, 252; 
Schoulfj^'s Hist. of U.S., Ill, p*502. 
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an equal share of responsibility! on condition of being 
able at any time to resign his government position; another 
condition Blair insisted on was that no publicity should 
be given to the project until he had compounded with his 
creditors, particularly the United States Bank, to which he 
owed most. Kendall then completed all the arrangements 
for the new Globe before Blair's arrival. The first number 
appeared December 7, 1830. Kendall and Lewis got subscrib- 
ers for it,- office-holders were told it was the President's 
new organ; and they were further induced to take it by this 
means — the name of every official whose salary exceeded 
$1000. was on its list, and if payment was refused, the 
delinquent was told he could pay his subscription to the 
Globe or be replaced by some one else who could pay it. 
Several public offices were visited to solicit printing for 
the forth-coming paper, and responses were generally favor- 
able, but Van Buren said he would not give it a dollar's 
worth of printing, for if such a paper were established, 
its origin would be attributed to him, and he wished to be 
able to say he had had nothing to do with It.^ It receiv- 
ed the departmental printing, however, and although it had 
no types of capital at first, in a few weeks it was on a 
paying basis, and in thorough harmony with the administration. 



1. Autobiograp'hy' of AmosTTehdall, p. 372. ** 

2. Ben:. Perley Poore: Reminiscences, I, p. 104. 

3. Autobiography of Amos Kendall, p.372.. 
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In February, 1831, open war broke out between the 
Telegraph and the Globe ^ Green published, as planned, the 
Seminole Var correspondence, and vigorously supported Cal- 
houn; Blair attacked them both, and upheld the President. 
The contest continued some time, and resulted in the break- 
up of the cabinet and Greenes fall from favor throughout 
Jackson's and Van Buren*s terms. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Editors and Office Holding 

!• Editors in Official Position previous to 1828. 

Party leaders depended more upon newspapers than 
upon any other agency in carrying out their plans. It has 
been seen in a previous passage that IJartin Van Buren felt 
his party would utterly collapse without the support of the 
Alban y Arfflis under responsible control. •*• This dependence 
on the press increased* In December, 1830, Adaxas vrrote, 
"Sach of the candidates to the presidency must have his 
newspaper, and in out presidential canvassing, an editor 

has become as essential an appendage to a candidate as in 

2 

the days of chivalry a squire weus to a knight." The work 

entrusted to the respective editors was nothing less than 
the organization and discipline of the party,- a duty in 
which the Kew Hampshire Patriot and the Albany Argus were 
especially successful. But such valuable service was not 
intended or expected to be gratuitous. Newspapers were 
precarious ventures at the best, and not seldom ruined their 
owners; consequently, editors could rarely afford to devote 
themselves to a cause from purely disinterested motives. 
Thus there was some ground for Adams's bitter characteriza- 

1. Ante, p. 61. 

2. John Qyincy Adams, Memoirs, VIII, p. 317. 
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tion of them as a class, In 1820« He wrote, **He(Noah) is, 
like aill the editors of newspapers in this country who have 
any talent, an author to be let* There is not one of them 
whose friendship is worth buying nor one whose enmity is 
not formidable* They are a sort of assassins who sit with 
loaded blunderbusses at the corner of streets and fire 
them off for hire or for sport at any passenger whom they 
select." But political managers judged them more len- 
iently, and on the basis of the financial difficulty in- 
volved, tacitly acknowledged that editors who had been 

2 
active politically, deserved office* It was in Jackson^s 

administration that this principle was carried out in its 

most brilliant manner, but that was only the climax of what 

had been going on, more or less, for years* Few editors 

felt any delicacy about openly advocating their claims to 

reward of some kind* Duane was a conspicuous example* He 

fairly hectored Monroe and Adams in 1820 in the attempt to 

obtain an appointment* Before this, he hcul been employed 

under almost every department of the government, and had 

always given dissatisfaction; his accounts as quartermaster 

had remained for years unsettled* On the ground of his 

alleged services to the government and Monroe, he desired 

to have either the agency of selling stands of arms to the 

1* John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, V, p*173* 

2* C.R.Pish, Civil Service and. the Patronaige, p. 123. 
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South Americans of Venezuela, at five or six per cent com- 
mission, or to be sent as government agent to Venezuela 
and Uew Grranada* According to Adams's full report of the 
matter I the President said that the project of making a 
job for Duane to pocket a percentage upon a surreptitious 
sale of arms to the South Americans was unworthy and dis- 
honorable ^ and as to sending him as an agent, he had no 
confidence in him, and believed him to be as unprincipled 
a fellow as lived ; that the services of which he boasted 
were nothing but twenty years of perpetual abuse upon the 
best men of the country, and that his appointment to any 
office of confidence would give general disgust, and he was, 
besides, so egregiously the dupe of his own prejudices and 
passions that he could not safely be trusted. Colonel 
Richard M.Johnson, who could refuse a favor to no man, had 
been Duane 's intercessor, and in his uneasiness at being 
obliged to return a negative answer to his applications, 
tried to obtain an aasureuice that he would be employed here- 
after, if an opening should present itself for an agency in 
Mexico; but this latter scheme failed also. In 1822, it 
was generally understood that Duane was employed by Clinton. 
Jefferson took up his cause a year or two before his own 
death, and wrote two letters to Monroe, soliciting some post 

— ^ » • ■ • I n ■ ■ ^^ «■ ■■■ ■ I ■ ■■■■■■iw ■• ■■0. ,a.i»MMaaMiia ■■■!■■ i ■ ■■■«■ ■«■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ mm 

1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, IV, pp.507, 508,514, 526, 527 . 
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for him, "Altho ♦ ♦ ♦we are not bound to clothe him 
with the best robe, to put a ring on his finger, and to 
kill the fatted calf for him, yet neither should we leave 
him to eat husks with the swine* His advocate may look too 
high when he talks of the post-office; but if some more 
secondary berth should be vacant (as Sepy collector, Inspect- 
or, Hav. Officer) something n^ich would feed and cover him 
decently, I am persuaded it would be a gratification to the 

old republicans, who do not feel that all he has done is 

1 
cancelled by one false step*** Duane,in 1828, was thank- 
ful to be made a petty police magistrate in Philadelphia, 
which is the last heard of him* 

A more successful claimant for South American appoint- 
ment was the former editor of the Washington Gazette, Baptiste 
Irvine* Clinton €md General S* Smith were interested in his 
behalf because of his services for the former, when con- 
nected with the Hew York Columbian * His rashness while 
filling this diplomatic post nearly involved our government 
in serious difficulties with Spain and England* 

It was in Hew York that editors fared best* Jesse 
Buel represented Albsmy in the state legislature for sever- 
al years, and was spoken of as one of the best practical 

2 
legislators there* He was atlso one of the University regents, 

1* Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Pord, ed*) X, pp*275,276* 
2* J*j\^unsell, Annals of Albany, X, p*297* . 
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and even ran for governor in 1836.^ A seat in the legis- 
lature was a common reward; in 1866, the only survivors of 
the assembly of 1824 were John F^Hubbard, a printer of Che- 
nango county y Oraxi Follett, printer of Genesee county, and 

2 

Aaron C^Flagg, printer in Clinton* In reading over the 
account of papers in. western New York, one finds the editors 

in the post-offices, city treasury ships, collectors of canal 

3 
tolls, surrogatesi and on the canal ccmmission. Mordecai 

Hoah appreciated his own vfidue. An English traveller wrote 

with astonishment, "Noah recommended himself for sheriff of 

the county and city of New York (when the Democrats had a 

majority in the council of appointment) , the most lucrative 

4 
office in the state, and he obtained €U)d now holds it." 

He lost it in 1823, because he failed in obedience to his 
Tammany masters. He even urged upon Monroe his great mer- 
its in supporting the administration, as a title to the 
President's favor. What he desired in this case was the 
position of Chargrf d* affaires to Vienna, in order to furth- 
er his project of colonizing the Jews on an island in the 

5 
Niagara river. It is not written that he was successful. 

When Jackson came to power, he showed more appreciation of 

Noah's merits by making him surveyor of the port of New York. 

1. J^Munsell, Annals of Albany, X, p. 297. 

2. Political Reminiscences, N.Y. Times, May 15, 1866; 
New York Local History, Wis. Hist. Soc. Publ. , Vol.7. 

3. Frederic Follett, Hist. of Press of West.N.Y. , pp.48-60. 

4. Isaac Holmes, An Account of the U.S. of Amer., p. 89. 

5. John (inificy Adams, Memoirs, V, p. 173. 
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Thurlow Weed has told very frankly about his polit- 
ical favors. Once, when he was a young, struggling printer 
in the western county of Chenango, he had an interview with 
Clinton* He writes: "On taking leave of Governor Clinton, 
he inquired how I was getting along with my paper* I re- 
plied that with industry and economy, I hoped to keep it 
alive. He then handed me a sealed letter, remarking that 
I might find' it of some service* In that letter I found 
an appointment as commissioner to take the acknowledgement 
of deeds, et cetera, which proved of essential service dur- 
ing my residence in Chencmgo,- for the fees helped to sup- 
port my small family." In another place, he speaks of 
the Albany politician, Mr. Olcott, and says he never refus- 
ed him a pecuniatry favor, though for the first twenty years 

of his residence in Albany he had to ask many for himself 

2 

and other poor politicians. 

Binns was a magistrate of sane sort in Philadelphia, 
and held a seat on the bench.^ He and Hoah both were col- 
onels in the state militia* Charles K.Gardiner, who con- 
ducted a paper in Calhoun's interest in 1624, was in 1830 
made Assistant Postmaster- General. It *is not intended 
to imply that every editor in public office owed it to pol- 
itical wire-pulling. Sometimes it seems to be the recogni- 



1. Thurlour Veed, Autobiography, I, p. 78 • 

2. Ibid., p. 9. 

3. gatiop j^ 1 Advocate, April 21,1823. 
4* Sen^tS^^^'^^ Ser. W.193, Rep. No. 136. 
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tion paid to long, public-spirited service, — Seaton was 
wanted for mayor of Washington in 1820, but he refused; in 
1840, though, he was elected. Peter Force was a monber of 
the city council in 1826, and became mayor of the capital 
in Jackson's administration. Moreover, gentlemen like 
Robert Valsh were reticent regarding their titles to compen- 
sation, and if they desired employment, asked openly for it 
on the ground of needing the money and of being able to do 
the work. In 1818 Walsh was anxious to do some writing 
for the government, and especially desired to superintend* 
the publication of the journal of the Convention of 1787, 
and of other documents, in accordance with a resolution 
which had been passed by Congress. Monroe felt it would 
be inadvisable, because of public feeling regarding his 
earlier political views, to thus employ him, though feeling 
great respect for him. Later, in 1837, he was appoint- 
ed consul to Paris, where he died, in 1859. The editors 
in the Hew York legislature, especially from the western 
part of the state, may occasionally have been the most en- 
terprising men in their districts, and the popular 
choice. But as a rule, patronage was bestowed, with little 
disguise, for service rendered. So strikingly was this done 
on Jackson's accession to office, and so prcxninent a place 



1# John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, IV, p. 182. 
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did newspaper men take in the new admin i strati on , that it 
deserves a section by itself • 

2. Jackson's Appointment of Editors ^ 

When Jacjcson came into power and carried out the 
spoils system on an elaborate scale, it was the editors 
who fared the best, a^ a class, in the appointments made. 

Adams considered that an excessive disproportion of places 

1 
was given to editors of the foulest presses. Nearly fifty 

of them were appointed to official and federal positions as 

2 
rewards for political services rendered. Their influence 

in the campaign had been very great, as through them the 
charges of dishonesty in the civil service, bargain, and 
corruption had been spread broadcast and helped the disaf- 
fection toward the administration; because of this, and 
the fact that such service was unprofitable financially, 
under the prevailing conditions of newspaper publication, 
men like Nathaniel Greene of Boston, Dabney Carr of Balti- 
more, Noah, Amos Kendall, and Duff Green, were acknowledg- 

3 
ed to deserve office. Such appointments were very gen- 
erously attacked, but Niles pointed out that they were not 
objectionable if the editors resigned from their papers; 
otherwise the franking privilege gave them an undue advan- 



1. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, VIII, p. 138. 

2. Ben: per ley Poore, Reminiscences, I, p*96. 

3. C.R.Piahy Civil Service and the Patronage, p. 123. 
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tage over their competitors. But it was not proposed that 
editors resign or that appointees generally reletx their 
political exertions on receiving office,- office was not 
merely a reward for past service, but an incitement to fur- 
ther activity* The different editors favored by the admin- 
istration continued to write vigorously as before* 

Among the first matters attended to was the patron- 
age of publishing the laws. Van Buren wrote to Hamilton 
from Albany, in Jeuiuary,1829, to restore the commission for 
this printing by a single order to every one who had been 
turned out by Mr* Clay for political reasons, unless circiun- 
stances of a personal character had arisen which would make 
the re-appointment in any case improper.^ The allied 
editors, however, were generally not inclined to be appeased 

by sops of government advertising or publishing the laws,- 

3 
they demanded some of the most lucrative public offices. 

Kendall* s experience in obtaining office throws much 

light on the manner in which such matters were conducted. 

As Kendall had helped Jackson materially in the ccuapaign of 

1828, when he made a visit to Washington in December, 1827, 

he met with a very warm reception. He wrote his wife, 

**Many men whom I never saw before appear to be my warmest 

friends. I have dined to-day with a senator from New Hamp- 

1. C.R.Pish, Civil Service and the Patronage, p. 123. 

2. James A.Hamilton, Reminiscences, p. 129. 

3. Ben: Parley Poore, Reminiscences, I, p. 96. 
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shlre who was in college with me, amd to-morrow, I am invit- 

1 
ed to dine with the Speaker of the House*" He had plan- 
ned to remain in the capital only a few days, but found it 
would be to his interest to stay .longer. 

Soon after the election, a young man from Lexington 
called on Kendall and informed him that Jackson had author- 
ized him to say that he intended to offer him an appointment 
at Washington. Before going to accept it, Kendall desired 
to obtain the mission of bearing to that city Kentucky's 
electoral vote for Jackson, and to be reinstated by the 
state legislature in the office of public printer. He was 
successful in both. The circumstances leading up to his 
government appointment he detailed very frankly to his wife 
By January 4, 1829, he was sure an advantageous office would 
be offered him, but was doubtful whether a clerkship at 
$2000., or an auditorship at $3000.; it waa necessary for 
him to wait around awhile. It was also suggested that he 
might start a new journal, which, of course, would have done 
away with any need for the Globe later; but on account of 
Green, and the more laborious life of a printing business 
than an office, he did not favor that project. He and his 
friends had interviews with Jackson, and at length the 
President told him that he was fit for the head of a depart - 

1. Amos Kendall, Autobiography, p. 275. 
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ment, and he should put him as near the head as possible.''' 
At length he was made fourth auditor of the treasury depart- 
ment, succeeding Dr.Watkins, whose peculations he revealed 
to the public. This last was a bitter shock to Adams* 
Kendall's reward for waiting in Washington was the sum of 
one thousand dollars more salary than he believed he would 
have obtained had he not come to that city. 

It was Van Buren who discovered Kendall's fitness 
and attached him to the administration, and in Jackson's 
particular regard. He told James Hamilton, Kendall was to 
be an influential man, and wished he would propose to the 
President that he invite him to meet them at dinner the 

next day. This was done, and Van Buren paid the rising 

2 
young editor marked attention. 

Tyler said in 1830 Jackson nominated a **batch of 

editors" to office, among them Henry Lee, James B.Gardner^ 

3 
Moses Dawson, M.M.Voah, and Isaac Hill, as well as Kendall* 

In commenting on this, Adams said that every editor of a 
scurrilous and slanderous newspaper was provided for.^ It 
was generally believed that they would be rejected by the 
Senate, and Bell of New Hampshire hoped they would be, be- 
cause he thought it a dangerous precedent. They were re- 
jected through the votes of Tazewell, Tyler, and others, - 

1. Amos Kendall, Autobiography^ p. 283. 

2. James A.Hamilton, Reminiscences, p. 129. 

3. Lyon G- Tyler, Life and Times of the Tylers, I, p. 408. 

4. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, VIII, p. 145. 
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vith the exception of Kendall; he was saved by the casting 
▼ote of the Vice-President ,- the vote had been a tie, twenty- 
four to twenty- four. Hendricks, who had been supported by 
the last administration, was induced to vote for him; other* 
wise there would not have been a tie and he would surely 
have lost.^ The others were afterwards renominated and 
confirmed by means of some senators who had previously vot- 
ed against *them, or they secured better places at Jackson *s 
hands, whose sympathy became all the more enlisted on ac- 
count of their martyrdom.^ Henry Lee was nominated as 
consul-general at Algiers, but he was rejected unanimously, 
because of his infamous life, and nothing could be done for 
him; Isaac Hill's appointment was also defeated, but he 
was returned to the Senate as a member a few months after 
his reject ion • He had been the most abusive libeller of 
Adams, and had even attempted to turn public sentiment 
against Mrs .Adams on the ground that she was an Englishwoman < 
Hoah's renomination as surveyor and inspector of the port 
of Hew York was confirmed by Calhoun's casting vote, as in 
the case of Kendall.^ 

The cpnnection between politics cmd the press was 
thus most intimate under Jackson's administration; Kendall, 
Blair, and Hill were his closest advisers, and newspapers 

1« Lyon G.Tyler, Life and Times of the Tylers, I, p. 408. 

2. Ibid., pp. 409, 410. 

3. Ibid., p. 409* 
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were the means by which he, more than any other president , 
kept in touch with the people and enabled them to under- 
stand and sympathize with his plans. 

The end of this period, 1830, marks the beginning of 
a new era in which modern Journalism as a profession grew 
up, and, being financially independent of party patronage, 
exerted a much broader, less p€u*tisan influence in politics < 
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